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Vou. LXXVI 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


MAY, 1931 No. 3 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING 


i 8:00 P. M. 


8:00- 9:00 A. M. 


OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


JUNE 22-26, 1931 


MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Monday, June 22 
Opening Session, Dr. E. A. Gruver, 
of Pennsylvania, presiding. 
Invocation, His Grace, Archbishop 
Matheson, D. D. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
For the Province, Hon. R. A. Hoey, 
Minister of Education. 
For the City, Mayor Ralph H. Webb. 
For the School, Supt. Thomas Rod- 
well. 
Response, Dr. Percival Hall, Presi- 
dent, Gallaudet College. 
Response, Supt. T. C. Forrester, 
Rochester School. 
President’s Address, Dr. E. A. Gruver. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
Announcements. 


Tuesday, June 23 
Exhibits, Demonstrations, and Out- 
lines. 
‘*Advaneed Arithmetic and Elemen- 
tary Algebra,” 
Barton Sensenig, Pennsylvania In- 
stitution. 
‘‘Seventh-Year Language,’’ 
Miss Marjorie Casey, Manitoba 
School. 
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10:00 A. 
10 :00-10:20 A. 
10:20-10:30 A. 


10 :30-10:50 A. 


10:50-11:00 A. 


11:00-12:00 A. 


12:30 P. 


Program of the Convention 
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== 


‘“‘Rhythm Correlated with Physical 
Education, 
Miss Maud Carter, North Dakota 
School.. 


9:00-10:00 A. M. Exhibits, Demonstrations, and Out- 


lines. 
‘‘Arithmetic in the First Two Years 
in School,’’ 
Mrs. Mary E. Hill, Nebraska School. 
‘‘Outlines of Primary and Interme- 
diate Geography,’’ 
Miss Marian H. Lamb, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution. 
“Story Telling,’’ 
Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, Colorado 
School. 
‘“‘Teaching Pronouns to the First- 
Year Class,”’ 
Miss Josephine F. Quinn, Minnesota 
School. 


. General Session, Dr. E. A. Gruver, 


presiding. 
‘“‘The Development of Reasoning,’’ 
Arthur P. Buchanan, Texas School. 
Diseussed by Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, 
Gallaudet College. 
‘“‘Teaching Advanced Language,’’ 
Miss Enfield Joiner, North Caro- 
lina School. ; 
Discussed by Mrs. Ida D. Elliott, 
Colorado School. 


. Address by John W. Curtis, director, 


Employment Bureau for the Handi 
capped, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Appointment of Committees. 


. Luneh, 


General Session, under auspices of the 
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2:00 P. 


6:00 P. 


8:00 P. 


9:00-10:00 A. 


10:00 A. 
10 :00-10:20 A. 
10 :20-10:30 A. 


10 :30-10:50 A. 


11:00 A. 
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VOCATIONAL SECTION, 
Arthur G. Morris, Missouri School, 
presiding. 
‘A Review and a Prophecy,’’ 
Arthur G. Norris, Missouri School. 
‘‘Examination in Trades,’’ 
P. N. Peterson, Minnesota School. 
‘‘Girls’ Vocational Work at the Mani- 
toba School,”’’ 
Miss Alice Cuthbert, Manitoba 
School. 
Discussion led by Dean E. Tomlinson, 
Manitoba School. 
Paper by Norman G. Scarvie, Iowa 
School. 
Round Table Discussion. 


.. Dinner. 


L. P. F. Dinner, Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long presiding. 


. Reception by Superintendent and 


Mrs. Rodwell, at the Manitoba 
School for the Deaf. 
(Special Exhibition of dancing by 
pupils. from the North Dakota 
School) 


Wednesday, June 24 
M. Exhibits, Demonstrations, and Out- 


lines. 
(Same as Tuesday’s program) 


. General Session, Supt. Frank M. 


Driggs presiding. 


. The Certification of Teachers,’’ 


Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Iowa School. 


. Discussed by Mrs. Bess M. Riggs, 


Superintendent, Arkansas School. 


. “The Preparation of Students for 


Entering Gallaudet College,’’ 
Dr. Percival Hall, Gallaudet College. 


. General Discussion. 
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11:00-12:00 A. M. 


12:30 P. M. 
1:30- 3:30 


3:45- 8:00 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. 


9:00-10:00 A. M. 


‘‘The Spirit of the Modern School,’’ 
Dr. W. A. McIntyre, principal of 
the Normal School, Winnipeg. 

Lunch. 

Art Section, Mrs. Hazel T. Craig, 
Gallaudet College, presiding. 

‘*Picture Study in Our Schools,”’ 
Miss Agnes Hammell, Winnipeg. 

‘“Why Teach Art?’’ 

Mrs. Geneva B. Llewelyn, Wisconsin 
School. 

‘*Correlation of Art With Other Sub- 
jects,’’ 

Mrs. Isabel K. Nobel, New Jersey 
School. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Orau Section, Miss Josephine F. 
Quinn, Minnesota School, presiding. 

‘“Why—and Why Not?’’ 

Miss Edith M. Buell, Lexington 
Avenue School. 

‘Primary Reading,”’ 

Miss Catherine Ford, Ontario School. 

Paper by Miss Dorothy Mitchell, 
South Dakota School. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Visit to Manitoba School for the Deaf. 
Drive through parks; picnic supper 
in city park. 

Social Hour. 

Meeting of Executive Committee of 
the Conference. 


Thursday, June 25 
Exhibits, Demonstrations, and Out- 
lines. 

(Same as Tuesday’s program, with 
one exception. Mrs. Margaret C. 
Smith will give a demonstration 
on Silent Reading.) 
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10:00 A. M. 


10:00-10:20 A. M. 


10 :20-10:30 A. 
10 :30-10:50 A. 


10:50-11:00 A. 
11:00-12:00 A. 


12:30 P. 
2:00- 4:30 P. 


2:00- 4:30 P. M. 


2:00- 4:30 P. M. 


ee 
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General Session, Dr. Percival Hall 
presiding. 

‘*The Uses of Various Tests as Already 
Adapted for the Deaf,’’ 
Supt. E. R. Abernathy, Ohio School. 


. Diseussed by Supt. Roy F. Nilson, 


Arizona School. 


. ‘*Visual Education,”’ 


Marshall S. Hester, Iowa School. 


. General Discussion. 


Address, 
A. L. Bowen, Department of Public 
Welfare, Illinois. 
Lunch. 
NormaL Section, Supt. H. M. Me- 
Manaway, Virginia School, presid- 
ing. 
‘“Training -in- Service for our Deaf 
Teachers.”’ 
‘“Better Trained Industrial Teachers.”’ 
(Speakers will be announced later.) 
Round Table Discussion. 
KINDERGARTEN SECTION, Mrs. Margaret 
C. Smith presiding. 
“Informal Speech Reading in the 
First Year Class,’’ 
Miss Sarah E. Lewis, South Dakota 
School. 
‘‘Vocabulary of the First-Year Class,”’ 
Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Principal, 
Rhode Island School. 
Comparison of Outlines for First- 
Year Classes. 
Round Table Discussion. 
Section, L. M. Elstad, 
Wright Oral School, presiding. 
‘‘Hearing Tests for Pedagogical Gui- 
dance of the: Teachers,’’ 
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6:00 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. 


9:00-10:00 A. M. 


10 :00-10:20 A. M. 


10:20-10:30 A. M. 
10 :30-12:00 A. M. 


for the Deaf: 


June 26, 1931. 


Program of the Convention 


Dr. G. Oscar Russell, Ohio State 
University. 


‘‘The Value of Hearing Remnants in 


Speech Teaching,’’ 
John Dutton Wright, Wright Oral 
School. 
Round Table Discussion. 
Dinner. 
Gallaudet Alumni Reunion. 
Dance and Social Hour. 


Friday, June. 26 
General Session, Dr. E. A. Gruver 
presiding. 
Address, ‘‘Life’s Higher Values,’’ 
Rev. J. S. Bonnell, Winnipeg. 
‘‘Chapel Exercises in Schools for the 
Deaf,”’ 
Charles D. Seaton, West Virginia 
School. 
Discussions. 
Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
Special Meeting of the Conference. 
THOS. S. McALONEY, 


Vice-President of the Convention, in Charge of Program 
LETTER FROM MR. RODWELL 


April 10, 1931. 


To Superintendents, Principals and Teachers of Schools 


As previously announced in the ANNALS, the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf will meet at the 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, June 22 to 


Applications for accommodation should be made to the 
School for the Deaf by June Ist. 
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Rates for board and room for the Convention are as 
follows: 

Single room near bath, $11.50 

Double room near bath, $9.00 each person 

Meals will be supplied from noon on Monday, June 22, 
to supper on Friday, June 26. 

No reduction in rates will be made for those who attend 
only a part of the Convention. 

THOMAS RODWELL, 
Superintendent of the Manitoba School. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf will be held during the meeting of the Convention 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, the time being set tentatively for 
Friday, June 26, at twelve o’clock. 

A report of the Executive Committee will be consid- 
ered, which will include recommendations on proposed 
plans for the regular meeting of the Conference in 1933. 

PERCIVAL HALL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—II° 


FourtH SEssIon: WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OcTOBER 1, 1930 


The Conference resumed its sessions at 2:00 o’clock 
p. m. in the Ballroom of the Antlers Hotel, with Presi- 
dent Booth in the chair. 

The subject on hand was a consideration of the address 
by Prof. Donald G. Paterson at the Faribault Meeting, 
1929, of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. It was taken up in a discussion by Mr. SKyBERG on 


* Continued from the March number of the ANNALS, page 202. 
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220 Making Education More Practical 


MAKING EDUCATION MORE PRACTICAL: THE 
CHALLENGE OF PROF. DONALD G. 
PATERSON’S ADDRESS 


I appreciate that we cannot consistently expect to 
make education more practical in the fifteen minutes as- 
signed to me, but if you will give me a few minutes 
before the reading of the various papers which follow I 
shall try to point out the challenge we have found in 
Professor Paterson’s paper.” 

We reprinted Professor Paterson’s address in our school 
paper and in so doing put in italics this sentence refer- 
ring to the opportunities for greater development of in- 
dustrial training in our schools, and the need of it—‘‘In 
my opinion, this means that industrial training should 
become the most important and outstanding feature of 
education of the deaf.’’ 

Before going into a discussion of the program which is 
necessary to attempt this improvement, I want to be just 
a bit academic and look at the matter from the pupil’s 
point of view, that of the schoolboy in our school. One 
principle which we want to remember is this: The first 
requisite of good sound mental hygiene is to give the 
child something that he can do. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between starting out with a success or 
a failure. When we have given a boy something to do, 
and he has finished it, we have given him a sense of pro- 
ficiency which lays the foundation for his later confidence 
and initiative. To assign him something which he cannot 
do is to present him with a future of, you might say, 
hopelessness, and to develop, as referred to this morning, 
an inferiority complex, which is so disastrous. In other 
words, before he begins he starts out feeling that he is 
incompetent, and that follows a great many of our chil- 
dren through life. At the same time, a boy who is not 


2 ¢¢Problems in the Education of the Deaf,’’ by Prof. Donald G. 
Paterson, professor of psychology, University of Minnesota, an ad- 
dress delivered at the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., June 18, 1929. 
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really intelligent is able by dint of hard work to accom- 
plish various things successfully. He is able to do the 
job assigned to him in the schoolroom; he is able to do 
the bigger job of finishing the job assigned to him in the 
schoolroom; he is able to do the bigger job of finishing his 
school course, and he starts out with the thought of hav- 
ing accomplished something; and he knows that the deter- 
mination and the effort which proved him thus far capable, 
will see him through when he comes up to meet problems 
in later life. Here is one thing which I want to em- 
phasize a little bit more: We can prophesy for that boy 
success within the range of his limitations, just because of 
the fact that he has established confidence and initiative. 
Now, how are we going to do that? Most of our pupils 
are curious, and when you take a boy into the vocational 
shop he is curious about everything he sees and gets his 
hands on, but the minute his curiosity is satisfied, he is 
through. That is not vocational training; the boy has 
only satisfied his curiosity. In order to guide this native 
curiosity, therefore, our training must be built around 
very carefully organized programs of instruction. 

Let us deal for a moment with the matter of knowl- 
edges, or the subject matter of programs of instruction. 
These must not be confused with skills. In Professor 
Paterson’s address a little further on he makes this re- 
mark, referring to the history of the industrial training 
work in our American schools for the deaf: ‘‘Thirty or 
forty years ago the industrial training departments of 
our residential schools were abreast of the times. But 
to-day the administration of such departments appears to 
be in a rut—little or no progress seems to have been 
made.’’ I think that is open to a little bit of misinter- 
pretation. As far as the subject matter of the course is 
concerned, we no doubt are in a rut; that is, we are giving 
these children practically the same thing their fathers 
received before them. I am speaking now of the knowl- 
edges, the subject matter. I do not want you to confuse 
that with skills. Professor Paterson goes on to repeat a 
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list of the courses which we have, and he makes this state- 
ment: ‘‘But what of the opportunities in the industrial 
world? Few if any opportunities are now available for 
such general tradesmen. In fact, division of labor, labor- 
saving machinery and automatic machinery have so com- 
pletely revolutionized industry that the general tradesman 
is becoming a rare individual.’’ It is true that a special- 
ized field of employment demands specialists, but we are 
prone to go to the extreme in specialization. Now, spe- 
cialization has no part, I believe, in our elementary school 
system. One of the interesting things which I picked up 
in a Conference of National Rehabilitation Experts was 
this: ‘‘Do not neglect the cultural development of your 
class; do not pick up a man’’—I am speaking of adults, 
of course—‘‘do not pick up a man who has only a third- 
and fourth-grade education and try to make a highly 
trained specialist of him.’’ If this holds with the larger 
group of disabled persons who are being trained for em- 
ployment, it must hold with others. We must supply our 
pupils first with the fundamentals of vocational educa- 
tion. We must have prepared for them regular courses, 
supplying substantial things. upon which we must build. 
All those things will lay the foundation for the adapta- 
bility which must come later on. 


I take some consolation in the fact that the greatest 
minds in the world are pondering the matter of vocational 
guidance. The study of vocational guidance may be com- 
pared, probably, to the interesting study of vitamins in 
our food. We have never seen them and don’t know 
exactly what they are; we don’t know when they are 
there, but we do know when they are missing. We know 
by results that something is missing. In other words, it 
is a negative procedure. But later on, we pick up some- 
thing that gives us the result we want. Now, vocational 
guidance happens in just about the same way. You want 
results. If there is some aptitude missing in a boy, do not 
put him at a job which requires that missing quality. It 
is not possible to put down any definite formula, or any- 
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thing that describes step by step what is needed in order 
to produce given results. 

I emphasize the difference between knowledges and 
skills for this reason: These courses which we have had in 
our schools for the deaf for years and years have pro- 
duced a great variety of skills. All our graduates are 
self-supporting men and women, almost without exception. 
In their course of training at school, no matter what it 
was, they had developed skills which have enabled them 
to go out into the practical world and make good. It was 
not because of the things they actually learned—I mean 
as far as actual knowledge goes—but because of the fact 
that they developed certain skills which have aided them 
in more than one given occupation. That is why I say, 
do not specialize in the elementary school system. I do 
not think specialization belongs there. We have a tendency 
to do it, particularly in the printing trade. We have in 
the printing trade one of the courses which provides the 
easiest way of building up something definite; but there 
is no reason why a printer who has learned observation, 
manual dexterity and concentration should not go out and 
pick up one of a dozen different occupations and make 
good because of the inherent skills which he developed in 
the printing trade. Do our courses provide for the devel- 
opment of this skill? 

Professor Paterson in his paper expressed his opinion 
regarding motor capacities of the deaf child, and he gave 
a picture showing that there is greater approximation 
between the hearing child and the deaf child in these 
capacities than in other abilities. In our courses we must 
take into account the various aptitudes of our children, 
though, as in the case of vitamins, we do not always know 
just what we may find. The State Rehabilitation man with 
whom I have had a great many conferences treats a case 
from this point of view: He asks the case why he wants to 
do so and so. Usually a man has some definite ideas. He 
wants to be a doctor, because a doctor is an outstanding 
man in the community, the doctor wears good clothes and 
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usually has an automobile, and makes a lot of money, and 
all that sort of thing. Those are the various considera- 
tions that must not enter into the evaluation of the case 
at all. There are other reasons which may act as a bar 
to his getting into training for that particular field. We 
have, on the other hand, the extreme endeavor, which 
does not work out, of attempting to evaluate in practical 
terms the abstract qualities of the mind. You never can 
tell exactly how things are going to work out. If a man 
has a keen eye and good judgment, he may not be able to 
shoot a rifle because his hand is unsteady, and so on. 
Professor Patterson made a very practical suggestion 
of which I took advantage, and I want to tell of my sub- 
sequent experience. Professor Paterson said this, ‘‘The 
residential school that really desires to revolutionize its 
methods to keep pace with present-day needs should com- 
pare its methods with those of the foremost industrial 
training schools in the country. A trip to the Dunwoody 
Institute in charge of Dr. C. A. Prosser in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, would furnish the vision, ideal and techniques 
necessary to bring about the radical changes demanded at 
the present time.’’ I went to Dunwoody Institute and 
tried to absorb a little of their ideals and techniques. Dr. 
Prosser, the director, by the way, was called to Washing- 
ton at the close of the World War to organize the Re- 
habilitation Division of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, and on his groundwork was built that far- 
reaching program of rehabilitation which was later carried 
on by the Veterans Bureau. Dunwoody Institute is an 
endowed school. Mr. Dunwoody gave five million dollars 
to provide for industrial training for young boys of Min- 
nesota. They go there with very little expense. I think 
the charge is something like: $10 a month, and if the 
charge is too high and the month ends with a balance, it 
is given back to the boy. Their courses are baking—one 
of our old stand-bys—tractor operation, drafting, brick- 
laying, machine-shop practice, mechanical training, high- 
way construction, painting, paper hanging, building 
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construction, carpentering, drafting and estimating, auto- 
mobile work, farm mechanics, sheet-metal work, elec- 
tricity, linotype operation, and printing. Most of the 
courses suggested in this list were questioned by Pro- 
fessor Paterson as to their present-day suitability. I 
believe our woodworking department is equal to the one 
at Dunwoody. We bake just as good bread and rolls as 
they do up there, but they have invested about $3,000 
more in their machinery. Our printing compares favor- 
ably with theirs—this is one of their pieces of printing 
(indicating). I do not believe our product is secondary to 
it at all. I think that holds true of most of our school 
printing establishments. 

Before I go into a discussion of the course content, I 
want to read an excerpt which presents the thought that 
really guides present training practices, and which bears 
out the statement Professor Paterson made relative to the 
various occupations which could be taught now. This is 
what Dunwoody Institute says: 


This has often been called the Iron Age, and again, the Machine 


‘Age. Regardless of what the designation may be, the mechanical 


field is probably the most important line of endeavor as yet devel- 
oped. Any production process using metal, machines, or parts built 
for the machines, is dependent upon the metal worker for help. We 
are constantly reading of the marvelous developments; new sky- 
scrapers, ships, automobiles, airplanes, and countless others. If it 
were not for the machinist all these would still be classed as 
theories, impossible of attainment. For instance, the principles of 
the steam turbine were known two thousand years ago, yet it was 
not until the machinist’s trades progressed to a point where a high 
degree of accuracy was possible that the turbine became an impor- 
tant factor in the power field. 

It is true that the modern tendency toward automatic machinery 
is displacing workers who were classified as machinists, The devel- 
opment of automatic machines, however, has opened up a greater 
field for the trained man, one who has been trained on all classes 
of machines as well as having received training of a technical 
nature. He will be able to work his way through problems far 
beyond the comprehension of the average machine operator, as he 
is the man who builds the automatic machinery, and the machine 
tools of industry. 

The purpose of the machine-shop practice courses at Dunwoody is 
to prepare the worker by giving him sound training in machine- 
shop practice and theory so that he can profit by experience received 
on the job after leaving school and advance to a position offering 
skilled work and unlimited possibilities for advancement. 
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May I repeat that last sentence because I feel this 
thought must be a part of our philosophy of vocational 
training rather than the thought of producing trained 
specialists in our schools. 

The purpose of the machine-shop practice courses at Dunwoody is 
to prepare the worker by giving him sound training in machine- 
shop practice and theory so that he can profit by experience received 
on the job after leaving school and advance to a position offering 
skilled work and unlimited possibilities for advancement. 

I was very much interested in the courses they had, and 
their way of working. Of course, they had hearing school- 
boys, they had boys who had sot been through the grade 
school even; they had boys who had failed in high school; 
and they had this particular group of boys who were to 
be trained because they had motor capacities, or, putting 
it the other way, because they did not succeed in school. 
All the teachers were specialists; they were high-grade 
men; they were shop men, but they were also men with a 
great deal of technical education. No man is appointed 
there who has not been through the shop from the bot- 
tom up, even if he had a college degree before he started. 
They have very definitely planned courses. Take for 
instance the automobile trades. They have little descrip- 
tive folders which you may secure if you wish to write 
the Dunwoody Institute. In this bulletin (indicating) 
are listed the various phases of the automobile trade in- 
struction, as follows: Work on the chassis, car construc- 
tion, axles, frames, transmissions, steering gears, engine 
trouble shooting, ignition, starting and lighting, starting 
batteries, electric service, garage work, ete. The jobs 
which every pupil must perform are listed in various 
sections. There is a general section first which takes in a 
little bit of everything all over the machine, and then 
they start with the first course, which is on the chassis— 
two months’ work. That means two months, five days a 
week, six hours a day, three hours in the school, three 
hours in the shop. The school course may be cut down 
depending upon the particular advancement of the indi- 
vidual at the time he enters his course; but they have 
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allied courses. They have English and mathematics which 
pertain to their particular vocational work. Now, you 
would be surprised to know how much can be done at 
Dunwoody Institute in these various courses with simply 
a knowledge of how to add, subtract, multiply and divide. 
You do not need algebra or trigonometry in order to take 
up this automobile shop course and complete it. It is 
fundamental work that is stressed. You do not have to 
be able to write a graduation essay on Chaucer, but you 
must know how to write simple instructions, and how to 
write down simple answers to questions. 

They proceed with their instruction in this manner. 
Let us take for instance, item three of the job list in the 
chassis section, which reads this way: ‘‘ Disassemble, study 
carefully and assemble a spring.’’ That is the job, The 
boy is given a job sheet first. That sheet goes a little bit 
more into detail, tells him what a spring is and where he 
will find it, and what it consists of. It is not wood, it is 
not rubber, it is steel. All the essentials are required. It 
tells him everything he ought to know about a spring. It 
tells him the various parts that go into that spring. Then 
his lesson sheet tells him how to proceed to take that 
spring apart and grease it and put it together again. 
Before he can do that, however, he is given what is called 
a check sheet. That check sheet contains a few questions 
about this particular spring. It may ask, for instance, 
‘“Why don’t you put sewing machine oil on the spring?’’ 
or ‘‘Why would you put graphite grease on a spring?’’ It 
sounds simple, but it is these little things that go into 
making these things perfect, and he must answer the 
questions to the satisfaction of the instructor before he 
is allowed to take that spring apart and grease it and put 
it together. The job sheet tells him all about the parts 
that he is working on. The lesson sheet tells him every- 
thing to be done on that job, and the check sheet makes 
certain he knows what he is doing before he does it, and 
finally he goes ahead and performs the job, has it in- 
spected, and his lesson is over. He may do only that 
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lesson in a day, or he may do more than one lesson a 
day. Various lessons may take him several days. What I 
am getting at is the thought of thoroughness. How many 
of us have anything of that sort in the vocational courses 
in our schools? Let us get right down to this thing and 
tackle it from the bottom, even as it has been found neces- 
sary to do here. The first thing a boy has to do when he 
goes into the automobile shop is to remove the spark plugs. 
How many of us have driven a car into a garage and 
said, ‘‘Remove the spark plugs,’’ and your garage man 
looks it over and finds something entirely different is 
wrong—the oil pipe is clogged, or leaking, ete. We do not 
know what the trouble is when we make a request like 
that. But the men who go through these classes and re- 
ceive this training are able, because of this training, to 
go in and find the trouble, and because they have acquired 
the skills, go in and repair it. I do not know how much 
further I should go in this vein, but I just want to say 
that I received, as Professor Paterson prophesied, a won- 
derful inspiration by visiting Dunwoody Institute. 
Before I leave this matter, I want to refer briefly to 
the various operations that are contained in the shop 
practice which Professor Paterson has listed. The machine- 
shop practice course requires these various kinds of work: 
Drill press, lathe, planer, shaper, milling machines, punch 
press, grinder, automatic screw machines, and then die 
making, tool making, repair, maintenance, and turning, 
setting up the lathes, tool grinding and repairs, pattern 


making, general machine work, mechanical drafting, and. 


the work of the electrician. 

I felt so helpless after I came out of the Institute. I 
felt that I did not know a thing about the machine in- 
dustry. But I did this: I had them procure for me a 
complete course for sheet metal work. The equipment is 
fairly inexpenive. The beginning equipment probably 
will not cost over $150 or $200. Next fall we are going 
to start from the ground up on that one item. That is a 


break into the metal working field. As we can acquire: 
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equipment and qualified instructors to build up our 
course, we are going to do just what Dunwoody is doing, 
attempt to supply the knowledges needed in the in- 
dustrial world to-day, and attempt likewise to provide our 
boys, and girls also, with the skills necessary for success- 
ful accomplishment. I want to repeat one statement Dr. 
Prosser made which gives me a better reason for attack- 
ing this thing with every bit of energy I have. A few 
deaf men have gone to Dunwoody Institute for training. 
The instructors find it difficult to take care of them. They 
find they cannot take the time from the large number of 
hearing boys and sit down individually with these deaf 
men. The classes are crowded. With these hustling hear- 
ing boys going through one lesson after another as hard 
as they can go, the deaf pupil is forced aside. I believe 
if it were possible we could provide for post-graduate 
courses for our young people, higher vocational training. 
There we may begin to specialize. Let us keep our ele- 
mentary schools for the fundamental knowledges and 
skills. 

PRESIDENT BootH: We shall now turn to the subject of 
‘‘Improvement of Vocational Education.’’ The discussion 
will be opened with a paper by Mr. Arthur G. Norris, 
Supervising Teacher in the Industrial Department of the 
Missouri School. 

Mr. Norris: 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING FOR OUR GIRLS 

To define the bounds of our discussion we will assume 
that ‘‘Commercial Education for our Girls’’ embraces 
typing, filing, bookkeeping, calculating machine operation, 
billing, duplicating, which includes hectographing, mimeo- 
graphing and multigraphing. Added to these might be 
general office work with varied tasks to be done, and the 
operation of bookkeeping and adding machines. I have 
listed here the branches of commercial work in which 
the deaf girl might find employment. We will consider 
each of these branches of work in order. 

To make our task easier we shall also have to assume 
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that employment in any of these branches of commercial 
work may be found by the deaf girl. I shall speak briefly 
of this later on in my paper. ° 

In favor of teaching typing to deaf girls: There are 
voluminous amounts of copy work to be done in law 
offices, public offices, abstracting offices, insurance offices 
and other offices of a similar nature. In this day of credit 
selling every commercial firm has great numbers of state- 
ments and invoices to be typed, all of which is largely 
copy work, and does not require any degree of hearing. 
Business firms have great amounts of routine typing to 
be done, and there seems to be no good reason why deaf 
girls could not do this sort of work. Aside from the fact 
that the deaf girl might be made self-supporting through 
knowing how to typewrite, there is the supporting argu- 
ment of improvement in written English through the con- 
stant use of it in typing practice. Exercises might be 
selected that would emphasize what was being taught in 
the language class This is something of the same argu- 
ment that many of us have advanced for printing or lino- 
type training. 

Filing is easy for the deaf girl once she has mastered 
the system in use. Commercial firms and various record. 
agencies have large amounts of this work to be done, and 
quite often this becomes purely routine, making it some- 
what tedious, but all the easier for the deaf girl. How- 
ever, unless the deaf girl is a good lip-reader, she can 
never hope to be more than a file clerk with certain 
duties to perform, because the person in charge of a large 
system of files must needs converse frequently with those 
who wish certain papers or articles from the files. Fil- 
ing to-day has become more or less standardized. There 
are certain systems which are in general use. These, 
of course, are all outgrowths of the alphabetical system, 
which brings to my mind the difficulties our deaf pupils 
have with mastering the alphabet. Quite often I have 
seen older deaf boys and girls use printed manual al- 
phabet cards in order to determine the proper sequence 
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of the letters of the alphabet. The file clerk must be able 
to decide instantly where a certain paper belongs, for em- 
ployers are insistent that time be not wasted. 

Bookkeeping is an exact art, and in smaller firms it is 
necessary for the bookkeeper to converse frequently with 
the other workers. In a larger concern where the work 
is well systematized, much routine bookkeeping must often 
be done, and in the doing of which the ability to converse 
quickly with people is not essential. 

Before I go further let me say that if I seem continually 
to harp upon the ability to converse quickly with an em- 
ployer or with other workers, it is because I know that 
hearing employers are either jealous of their time, or else 
are notoriously lazy, for when the subject of employing 
deaf workmen is discussed one of the first objections of 
‘the employer is, ‘‘ How will I talk to him? I haven’t time 
to stop and write everything I want to say.’’ I know also 
that there are pupils who could override this objection, 
but there are also hundreds more who could not. 

The president of the largest business college in America 
in reply to an inquiry states, ‘‘We feel that there is no 
doubt that a deaf student could do typing, billing, filing 
and mimeographing as satisfactorily as anyone else, but the 
student would always be at a disadvantage because of the 
inconvenience to the employer in giving instructions which 
would necessarily have to be written or given in the sign 
language. It is possible that if the employer has a per- 
sonal interest in the student, that especial consideration 
may be shown in these cases, but we know, as you do, that 
there is not a great deal of philanthropy in business.’’ 

The operation of calculating machines is something that 
a deaf girl can study with profit provided she is an un- 
usual deaf girl and has a broad knowledge of business 
methods and things in general. There is not often much 
routine work to be had for calculating machine operators, 
and as a consequence the demand for these operators is 
comparatively small, and the work is seasonal. When one 
is needed by a business house, she is usually obtained from 
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an agency which makes a specialty of keeping expert op- 
erators on call. The fact that this girl’s work is so varied 
makes it doubtful whether these agencies could be induced 
to employ deaf operators. 

The operation of adding machines is a simple task, and 
is easily learned by the deaf girl. The difficulty with this 
vocation is that it isn’t a vocation at all. No business 
firms except the extremely large ones have adding machine 
operators who do nothing else. This would have to be a 
part of a girl’s general office training. 

The duplicating field offers attractive work for the deaf 
girl. As all of you can testify from the large amounts of 
mimeographed mail you receive in the course of a year, 
there must be much of this work to be done. Mimeo- 
graphing, hectographing, multigraphing and addressing 
by machine are all easily mastered, and it takes but a 
short time for the deaf girl to become proficient in this 
sort of work. In connection with typing, this work seems 
to offer the best opportunity for the deaf girl in the com- 
mercial field. 

General office work anywhere but in a school for the 
deaf is, I believe, a vocation to which the average deaf 
girl cannot aspire. There is too much need for quick 
communication. 


The operation of bookkeeping and adding machines 
seems to offer a profitable field for the deaf girl, and until 
I made inquiry I thought the large bank or store wovld 
be the most likely employer. This sort of work is purety 
routine and the deaf girl could easily become a very 
efficient operator. 

Characteristic of the replies to my oral and written 
inquiries concerning the probability of the employment 
of deaf girls in the capacity of bookkeeping and adding 
machine operators in large stores or banks is this one from 
a vice-president of one of the largest banks in St. Louis: 


Your inquiry regarding the possibility of employing deaf girls 
as bookkeepers and adding machine operators has beeen referred 
to me for reply. I doubt very much whether, at least in a large 
institution, such people could be used for there must be more or 
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less oral instructions even for bookkeeping and adding machine 
operators day by day in connection with their work. 

To what this man says we have only to reply that deaf 
girls have been employed as bookkeepers and adding 
machine operators in banks, and with fair success. The 
instance I have in mind however, is one where a personal 
interest was shown by the employer. 

This brings us to a real problem—the old problem of 
beating down the resistance of employers to employing 
deaf people. I think it is foolish to teach vocations in our 
schools in which deaf people cannot find profitable em- 
ployment. This leaves us the alternative of taking the 
line of least resistance, and teaching only the vocations 
in which we are reasonably certain that employment can 
be found, or, to educate the employer to the value of the 
deaf workman, and then take advantage of any natural 
aptitude of the deaf person. We are operating our 
schools for the average child, not for those with superior 
intelligence, and for this reason we should select the vo- 
cations we teach with a view to fitting the average child 
for life. The superior child will make a niche in our 
program for himself. At least it has been my experience 
that he always does. 

Employers have good excuses for not wanting to em- 
ploy deaf people. It has been reported to me that in 
many states the workmen’s compensation laws require the 
employer to pay a higher premium if he employs deaf or 
deafened workmen, and it is hard to convince the em- 
ployer that perhaps the deaf employee will be worth 
much more than the difference in premium he would have 
to pay. Even if the workmen’s compensation laws are 
not in effect, it is hard to convince an employer that a 
little patience at the outset is often rewarded with in- 
creased returns from the deaf worker. 

So it seems that the same objections to teaching a great 
many other vocations to the deaf are true of teaching com- 
mercial work to deaf girls, but they must be taught some- 
thing and if we wish to veer away from the old ritual 
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of cooking, sewing and cleaning I know of few lines of 
work where the working conditions are as good as those in 
commercial work. I would recommend that we take the 
line of least resistance and teach typing, bookkeeping 
machine operation, filing, and duplicating work. 

Basic to all of these commercial vocations is the knowl- 
edge of business English, business arithmetic, and some 
knowledge of business methods. These studies are com- 
parable to shop language and shop arithmetic, but it 
seems to me that there is more chance of obtaining 
academic codperation in these subjects than in shop 
language and shop arithmetic as they are now generally 
understood. After all why could not our English courses 
be directed more precisely at things practical? Surely the 
knowledge of how to write a good business letter is as im- 
portant as how to write an essay on ‘‘The Habits of a 
Bullfrog.’’ 

One other suggestion has been made to me in connec- 
tion with commercial training for girls, and while it does 
not come strictly under the head of commercial work, it 
does seem to me to offer a field that might well be in- 
vestigated. In large cities women are finding employ- 
ment as sorting clerks in post offices, and from all I can 
gather the only requirement for these jobs is the ability to 
pass the civil service examination which consists of simple 
tests in English and arithmetic. Deaf girls could mem- 
orize their route cases as readily as the hearing girl, and 
should make efficient mail sorters. 

About the only approach we have to this problem is to 
attempt a survey of what the commercial world has to 
offer our deaf girls should we train them for this sort of 
work. We know that many of our girls can be taught 
to perform creditably in a commercial establishment, so 
the question, aside from selecting the branches of com- 
mercial training, is, will the business world receive our 
graduates? 

PRESIDENT BootH: The next paper is one on ‘‘Special- 
ization for Printers,’’ by Mr. Tom L. Anderson, Head 
Teacher of the Industrial Department of the Iowa School. 
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Mr. ANDERSON : 


SPECIALIZATION AS AN EXPEDIENT IN 
PRINTING INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Education of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America made a survey in 1926, which 
revealed that printing in some form is taught in every 
type of educational institution from the elementary 
grades to the university. Involving as it does a knowl- 
edge of the so-called related subjects—English, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, history, geography, and to 
some extent the foreign languages—printing finds its 
way into all kinds of schools. One of the remarkable 
facts brought out by the survey is the diversity of ob- 
jectives, according to the type of school. 

Printing is offered as a manual training course in an 
elementary school, a prevocational course in a junior 
high school, a laboratory course in an academic high 
school, a machine-shop or trade course in a technical 
high school or a trade school, an engineering course in a 
technical college, and an art subject in a college of fine 
arts! In these various types of schools, varying 
amounts of time are allotted to instruction because of 
the varying nature of the attack on the subject matter; 
but, of the actual printing subjects offered, hand com- 
position is included in practically every school, press- 
work in about 70 per cent of the schools, bindery prac- 
tice in about 40 per cent, and machine composition in 
about 30 per cent. According to this survey, the ob- 
jectives may be gréuped under four general heads, as 
follows: Manual training, prevocational training, vo- 
cational or trade training, and executive or teacher 
training. In our schools for the deaf, which collectively 
offer training from primary to college grade, we are 
properly concerned with all four objects, but the one 
causing us the greatest concern at this time, due to the 
plight in which our graduates find themselves, is voca- 
tional or trade training, which is properly designed to 
prepare the pupil for wage earning in the industry. 
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How do the various schools attack printing as a sub- 
ject for vocational training? We find a diversity of 
attack, but the one which should most concern us, due 
to the similarity of general courses in our schools for the 
deaf and in our public high schools, is found in pub- 
lic high school printing offices which have adapted their 
instruction to the objective of training the pupil to en- 
ter the industry with advanced standing as an appren- 
tice. This plan has the encouragement and assistance of 
the International Typographical Union through its educa- 
tional department, and of the United Typothetae of 
America, likewise through its educational department. 
Printing executives favor the plan, and one is quoted in 
a recent issue of Printing Education as saying that 
‘‘high school graduates as a whole make desirable ap- 
prentices and competent craftsmen, and probably in 
time a high school education may well be the minimum 
requirement.’’ Outside of the plans offered by these two 
great organizations, individualism runs riot as to ob- 
jective and subject matter. 

How does this plan of attack compare with the plan in 
our schools for the deaf? We have prided ourselves 
on the historical fact that schools for the deaf taught 
printing and turned out successful printers for many 
years before other schools took up the subject for in- 
struction. When the industry was less complicated, our 
graduates made good with the best of them, and noth- 
ing short of a journeyman’s training was thought of 
as the objective in our school printeries, most of which 
published newspapers or magazines on a regular schedule 
besides the general run of job work used in the school 
communities. _But to-day, with the printing industry 
geared to high speed, under pressure from business offices 
intent upon shaving the narrowest margin of profit, con- 
ditions are such that everyone begrudges the extra time 
and ‘trouble sometimes required in’ communicating with 
workmen whose hearing is defective. With printing office 
procedure becoming more and more involved and com- 
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plicated, and tempers more and more testy under strain, 
only exceptionally fine training and wide experience in 
modern practices can redeem handicapped workmen in 
the eyes of foremen rendered devoid of sentiment. As a 
general rule, deaf printers fit in best as qualified special- 
ists, in a routine systematized and specialized, such as we 
find in newspaper plants. 

May we expect any let-down in industry, any return 
to the old ways? This is extremely improbable. Spe- 
cialization is the order of the day in the printing indus- 
try. The general shop is fast becoming a thing of the 
past, except in the smaller communities, and even here 
the mail-order competition carried on by the big spe- 
cialty houses is severely felt, where the smart small- 
town printer is not actually the agent of the big fellow. 
The trend is toward consolidation of the larger plants, 
and the conversion of each plant into the producing 
unit of the specialty best suited to it by reason of equip- 
ment, source of material, and nearness to market. 

In a modern printery, each job passes through the 
hands of many specialists, each specialist chosen solely 
for his ability to make a profit for his employer where 
the margin of profit is extremely slender, by reason of 
his peculiar skill and experience, and also by reason of 
his ability to codrdinate his efforts with those of other 
specialists, frequently at a distance. In a plan of this 
kind, it may readily be seen that the departure of one 
man from the rigid standards of precision and accepted 
trade practices may seriously affect, if not ruin, the col- 
lective output of the others. Therefore, the industry is 
tending more and more into the hands of experts who 
understand each other’s work and are _ thoroughly 
grounded in general trade practices—specialists in every 
sense of the term. 

A study of the subject of printing, and an examina- 
tion of the work done in schools of various types, bears 
out the oft-heard contention that. much of the work 
done in schools for normal pupils is inferior to that 
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produced by deaf printing pupils. The writer has seen 
judges in a printing competition, selected from among 
school people, award a ribbon to a high school exhibit 
composed of many specimens revealing, on close exami- 
nation, defective presswork and poor inking, but ar- 
ranged artistically to please the eye at a distance. The 
same judges entirely overlooked the many professional 
touches, perfect presswork, and the like, which an experi- 
enced printer could see in the work of a class of deaf 
pupils displayed adjacent. Mass effect won the eye. 
But, at the same time, much of the instruction offered 
deaf pupils is based on individualism, often that of 
a bygone day, and apprentices from such classes ad- 
mitted to the industry have a double handicap, often 
too great for the foremen to ignore. In general, if- we 
view the instruction offered in all schools with the im- 
partiality of the scientific educator, considering well- 
graded and systematic instruction, and well-defined ob- 
jectives, we are led to conclude that many of our schools 
are ‘‘getting nowhere rapidly.’’ 

In the article in The Bagpipe, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology publication, Mr. Walter C. Maurer sweep- 
ingly indiets the whole system of teaching printing in 
schools as a system lacking any shape or form, any suit- 
able textbook, any comprehensive plan—a system which 
gives to the college class frequently the identical ma- 
‘terial given to the elementary school class. Quoting Mr. 
Maurer: 


The present situation is a clear case of each institution going 
its own way entirely independent of the others. Each has some 
‘plan, each has some objective, each has good ideas, many of which 
-are peculiar only to itself. Yet few of them are benefiting greatly 
.by the experience of the others. As a result, the instruction is 
often far below what it might easily be, the equipment is in- 
‘adequate, and the courses as a whole are poorly planned and 
handicapped by lack of textbooks. The schools, for the most part, 
have little or no contact with the industry, and the instruction is 
too little designed to give the student an idea of the methods or 
conditions in the industry. * * * The outstanding need from the 
standpoint of better training is for authoritative textbooks, graded 
according to the type of instruction. 


‘‘Little or no contact with the industry’’ would seem 
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to the thoughtful student to be the starting point of all 
the more serious divergencies. This sums up an attitude 
peculiar in that it ignores the fitness of the industry, 
with its age-old educational traditions, and its array of 
successful practicing specialists, and substitutes the school 
man in the role of elevator of industry. 

Against this background of school conditions, and 
conditions in the industry, we can approach the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of training printing pupils along 
specialized lines, which some advocate as the proper 
form of training to meet modern conditions. 

When we look upon printing as merely one of the 
subjects which a schoolboy must pursue successfully to- 
ward the accumulation of graduation credits, the amount 
of general and specific knowledge to be assimilated, 
and the particular skills to be developed, by the student 
is rather appalling. It is not surprising, then, that 
some instructors attack the problem by seeking to elimi- 
nate much material and practice of varying degrees of 
importance, and substitute material and practice based 
on the theory that, since specialization is the order of 
the day in the industry. It should logically be the 
order of the day in the printing school. For instance, 
keyboard fingering would seem to be the best avenue of 
approach to the mastery of the linotype, since high 
speed in demanded of well-paid operators. Or speed 
at press feeding may be encouraged, the instructor prid- 
ing himself and the class on the number of sheets a class 
champion can feed to the press in an hour. A high 
total, somehow, assures the boy a bright future in the 
trade. But the fact is disregarded that automatic presses 
everywhere are feeding sheets so rapidly that the boy can 
scarcely see them move. It may be job composition, or 
bindery work, selected for concentration, in the hope that 
proficiency and speed in one operation will lead up to the 
easy transition from school to job so universally desired. 

All this looks well on paper. Viewing it from a broad 
angle, however, taking into full account the trends of in- 
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dustry, the mounting educational requirement, and the 
more widespread hook-up between the educational or- 
ganizations conducted by the industry, in its own defense, 
and the public schools which strive to serve public pur- 
poses, we find this plan rather a sickly expedient, un- 
worthy of the finest American traditions. The sounder 
course is too obvious. 

What help has the industry itself to offer, which 
might profit the public schools? We might turn to 
some of the schools which the industry has long main- 
tained, with the serious purpose of efficiently fitting ap- 
prentices to become skilled workmen, and learn much to 
our advantage. We might even be led to admit that 
perhaps the leadership rests with them, and not with the 
incoherent units of printing education in our public 
schools. For instance, look into the vocational school 
maintained by the R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company at 
Lakeside Press in Chicago, a school which has been 
maintained for twenty years in an effort to combine the 
best features of the old indentured apprentice system 
with the principles and practices of modern education, to 
the end that the company might have a source of supply 
for the highly trained workmen needed to man the huge 
plant. This school is well described in a small booklet 
published by the company, but some idea of the plan is 
given here. 

Applicants must be sixteen years old, and must have 
completed at least two years of high school to be eligible 
as preapprentices. They must be free from physical de- 
fects and must pass tests in English, arithmetic, mental 
ability, mechanical aptitude, and color vision. Successful 
completion of the preapprentice course is required of 
all factory apprentices. 

Apprenticeships are offered in fourteen trades, and 
twenty subtrades, and basic for all trades is the pre- 
apprenticeship requirement of mastery of a course of 
sixty lessons in hand typesetting. This stiff course acts 
as a weeding-out process, eliminates those who have 
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no fit aptitude for or attitude toward the printing craft. 

The fact stressed here, however, is that the Lakeside 
Press vocational school forbids specialization among 
pupils. The company admits that it could exploit these 
apprentices for immediate gain, since they work every- 
where in the plant, and become quite proficient in the 
various operations. But the policy of the company is 
to move the boy on to the next trade as rapidly as he 
masters the details of each one. Thus, after five years 
of eight-hour days, we can look upon the finished product 
as a journeyman printer who knows something about the 
trade. 

The Kingsport Press Vocational School, maintained at 
Kingsport, Tenn., by the Kingsport Press, Ine., under 
the supervision of the Tennessee State Department of 
Education, follows a carefully drawn-up course of study 
covering the printing and binding specialties, based on 
the entrance requirement of 17% years of age, good 
character, 8th grade minimum and high school advised 
education, and high general intelligence. Quoting the 
prospectus: ‘‘ Assurance of ambition and purposefulness is 
desired, since our courses are preparatory for positions 
of skilled craftsmanship and high specialization, requir- 
ing long periods of training and experience for the 
highest proficiency.’’ 

Mr. Fred J. Hartman, director of the Department of 
Education of the United Typothetae of America, dis- 
poses of the question in the following manner: 

Specialization should not be considered until after the apprentice 
has had a general training in printing. That is the chief reason 
that the United Typothetae of America backs vocational education 
as carried on by organized education. Under the present organiza- 
tion of the industry it is impossible for a young man to get an 
all-around training in the modern print shop. We advocate that 
the printing school be equipped adequately to give a boy proper 
instruction in hand composition, machine composition (including 
linotype or intertype and monotype), presswork (platen and cylin- 
der), and at least pamphlet binding. We are thinking, of course, 
now of the real vocational or trade school that prepares directly for 
the industry, and not of the so-called industrial arts courses such 


as offered by some high schools, 
We believe, with the general training received in such a voca- 
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tional school, the young man can enter the industry qualified to 
take up the form of specialization for which he is best adapted. 
His school background, moreover, will fit him for advancement 
over the individual who has just learned and worked at one phase 
of the many-sided printing industry. 


Mr. John F. Chambers, director of the Bureau of 
Education of the International Typographical Union, 
discusses the question as follows: 


This organization has never gone on record officially in refer- 
ence to specialization in the printing industry, but I am sure it is 
the consensus of opinion among employers and employees that it is 
inadvisable to begin specialization before a thorough general 
mastery of the trade is acquired. The reason for this attitude are 
threefold: 

First. It is folly to intrust the care and operation of highly in- 
tricate and expensive machines, such as linotypes, for instance, to 
the care of one who does not know thoroughly what he is doing. 
- Second. Unless the operator has had training in the funda- 
mentals of display, he is incapable of turning out a product that 
will meet trade requirements, regardless of his skill in manipu- 
lating the keys. 

Third. Specialization leads inevitably to exploitation of the 
learner, and in time, to his permanent injury. A boy who speci- 
alizes for five years or more in operating a Ludlow caster or in 
putting away leads, for instance, as many are doing to-day, has 
virtually wasted four years of valuable time and opportunity. He 
has failed to qualify as a journeyman and is too old to again 
begin a regular apprenticeship. Specialization has wrecked his 
opportunity for promotion and has robbed him of his rightful 
heritage to master a trade in a proper manner. 


We are forced to conclude that the day of easy en- 
trance of poorly educated youths into the printing craft 
is definitely at an end; that the printing craft has a 
rising educational requirement to be met before any 
consideration is given to motor ability; that we would 
do well to give this educational requirement the atten- 
tion it demands; that we must approach instruction in 
printing in a manner approved by the educational 
agencies of the industry, if our school objective is voca- 
tional or trade training; that, in short, if we seriously 
expect to fit our pupils for places in an industry of such 
importance as printing, we can no longer afford to ignore 
the industry’s position as the final judge of the fitness 
of our graduates to become identified with it on a bread- 
winning basis. 
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PRESIDENT BootH: Proceeding to the next paper, we 
have a discussion, ‘‘ Vocational Training in Day-Schools,’’ 
by Miss Mabel E. Adams, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School. 


Miss ADAMs: 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN DAY-SCHOOLS 
This subject deserves very much more of a study than I 
could have given it if I had expected to be here. As it is, 
it seems best to outline the general situation as it can be 
gathered from the ANNALS, to describe some of the in- 
herent difficulties, and to hope for aid in discussion from 
those familiar with the different angles of the work. 

In the first place, it is obvious that day-classes and 
small day-schools for the deaf must, from their nature, 
depend upon the general provisions of the public school 
system of which they are a part for any vocational train- 
ing they can give. An adequate plant for each class 
would be impossible. The public school systems of the 
United States, as a whole, regard all manual work in the 
elementary schools as purely educational, a means of 
motor training to obtain manual dexterity, and deprecate 
any attempt to give it a vocational aspect. In those sys- 
tems where the intermediate or junior high plan obtains, 
—what is known as the 6-3-3 plan—the industrial sub- 
jects of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades are taught 
as prevocational, with a view to giving the pupil a survey 
of the field of industry, and letting him try out two or 
three occupations, thus preparing him to make an intelli- 
gent choice when the time comes. It is not until the 
secondary school is reached, ordinary high schools with a 
four year course, senior high schools with a three year 
course, following junior high, and vocational secondary 
schools variously named ‘‘trade’’ and ‘‘mechanic arts,’’ 
that any avowed trade teaching is done. So I strongly 
suspect that all the long list of ‘‘Industries taught’’ in 
public day-schools, which appears on pages 26, 27 and 
28 of the last January ANNALS, is in large measure a list 
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of manual training activities which have purely edu- 
cational aims and are for the most part devoid of vo- 
cational aims. This would be more exclusively true of the 
small day-classes. The larger day-schools I shall dis- 
cuss later. In the small classes, however, some exceptions 
would exist. Deaf boys of high school age, while still 
doing elementary academic work might be placed in 
high school industrial classes for part time and be taught 
some preparatory trade work. Occasional pupils and oc- 
casional groups from some of these classes enter technical 
and trade high schools, and complete the course. Such 
procedure does not constitute vocational work in day- 
classes for the deaf, but is fostered by them. I take for 
granted, for instance, that a California day-school with 
30 registered pupils would not have a plant of its own for 
auto mechanics, sheet metal work, electricity, and print- 
ing. These belong in a junior or senior high school whose 
privileges must be at the disposal of the deaf pupils of 
the city. 

The larger day-schools—and into this category I put 
the nine which report more than one hundred pupils each 
—are usually within the systems of industrial training of 
their respective cities, receiving their instructors from the 
city list by assignment, and sharing the placement facili- 
ties of the department. Some of these schools have their 
own industrial plants. Our own school has and I believe 
the New York Day-School and the Detroit Day-School 
have. It must be borne in mind that the public school 
equipment which’ is made available for deaf pupils is 
largely new and first class of its kind. If the deaf pupils 
are sent in classés to these shops, and received the ex- 
elusive attention of competent instructors, as our pupils 
in Boston did before we moved into our present building, 
they are being well cared for for the purpose of pre- 
vocational training, but it is not trade-training, which is 
what the older boys need. 

We received, in Massachusetts, considerable comfort 
and aid in the vocational training of the deaf from the 
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Rehabitation Section of the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, which is in charge at present of Mr. Herbert A. 
Dallas. One interesting phase of the Section’s work is 
the training in lip-reading of adults who are in danger 
of losing their jobs because of growing deafness; 53 have 
received this training since the inauguration of the work, 
and in most cases have attained their object of keeping 
their employment. 

Aside from the lip-reading the Section works as 
follows. It takes young deaf people of both sexes who 
have graduated from any school for the deaf and gives 
them training along some line which attracts them, pro- 
vided it is a line where the prospects of future employ- 
ment are good. If the training is available in some pub- 
lic institution, that is used; if not, private instruction is 
obtained and paid for. Carfare is paid, and occasionally, 
partial maintenance. Aside from the 53 who received aid 
in lip-reading, 47 persons have received vocational train- 
ing in this way, and have been placed, and 30 others 
have been placed in positions without more training than 
they received in schools for the deaf. 

It would be interesting to know whether the State 
field workers who do placement work for the residential 
schools also help the pupils from the day-schools. 

As you doubtless know, we have a new building for the 
Horace Mann, which contains an industrial equipment 
considered adequate according to junior high ideals, and 
a little something more. 

We have a complete sewing room thoroughly equipped, 
a domestic science department with a furnished house- 
keeping suite, a science laboratory, a junior woodworking 
room, a modern printing plant, including an Intertype, 
which visiting printers and printing instructors tell me 
has everything but a Kelly Press (and that is coming), 
and a woodworking room which is the last word in equip- 
ment in Boston, although very likely it may be an old 
story in the West. 

I have here a full technical description of the plant 
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which I shall be glad to show to anyone interested, but it 
seems to me that time is too precious to use up on details 
in a meeting. 

The main problem in a day-school is how to get time 
for the instruction in vocational subjects in a five and 
three-quarters hour day for everything, without killing 
the instructor or neglecting academic work; but a pos- 
sible extra year solely for vocational training and a less 
experienced teacher for the younger boys, may help solve 
the problem. 

I have done no more than outline the situation roughly 
for you, but I rather fancy that you all have so many 
troubles of your own that only the few among you who 
have charge of the day-schools of your States, and a few 
invincible shop enthusiasts will find much of interest in 
what I have said. 

[Different members joined in the discussion that fol- 
lowed. Miss Newlee told briefly of the shop training for 
pupils of the Chicago schools, and Miss Herdman did the 
same for the day-school in St. Louis. Mr. Scott, of the 
Texas School, raised the question as to whether it is the 
general policy among the schools to manifest the same 
interest in the selection of instructors and the carrying 
out of as intensive a program for the vocational depart- 
ment as for the academic department. It was Mr. Scott’s 
feeling that in some quarters the tendency is to concen- 
trate upon the academic work to the neglect of the voca- 
tional side of the school. Both Dr. Gruver and Mr. Day 
replied that in their schools, at least, the industrial de- 
partment receives as careful attention as does any other 
department. | 

Dr. GruveR: We have as thoroughly organized an in- 
dustrial department as we have academic department. 
We have a principal, head teacher, and highly trained 
general instructors in industrial work, and we have our 
classes graded according to age and ability. We have 
prevocativnal work, we try to put our children into the 
classes according to their adaptability, and we also try 
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to give them as scientific instruction as we possibly can. 

Mr. Day: We also have a supervising teacher for our 
industrial department, and in our shops we teach shop 
language just as carefully as we do in the academic 
department. The children are put into the shops after 
careful study by a committee consisting of teachers from 
the academic and the vocational departments. After the 
committee confers with the child, the latter may be trans- 
ferred after consultation with me. Our vocational work 
is just as carefully planned and as honestly and carefully 
done as the academic work. We also have four groups of 
prevocational classes, children too young to go into the 
regular shops. 

[In answer to a question by Mr. Anderson, Mr. Scott 
stated that every effort is made in the Texas School to 
relieve the pupils of duties connected with the household 
so as to enable them to give their full time to school work. 

Consideration was also given to the subject of summer 
school training for teachers, the discussion centering 
mainly about the suggestion of Mr. Scott that it might 
be practical in the case of teachers who cannot afford the 
expense involved in attendance at a summer training cen- 
ter a long distance from home for the school itself to in- 
vite a picked staff of experts from other schools to hold a 
teachers’ institute, the cost to be met by the school and 
its instructors. 

Mr. F. M. Driggs and Mr. McManaway both contended 
that such itinerant training schools would not be so val- 
uable as summer schools held at or near large universities 
where the teachers enrolled are encouraged to continue 
summer work to obtain university credit. In the latter 
case, also, the teachers benefit from association with mem- 
bers of other school staffs, thus absorbing ideas on a 
broader basis than would be possible if the training 
school functioned for the staff of one school at a time. 

Mr. Scott also submitted the suggestion that the Con- 
ference create an agency by which it would be possible to 
fix standards for schools for the deaf, evaluating them on 
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a basis of grades—according to efficiency—Class A schools, 
Class B schools, Class C schools, Class D schools, ete. 

Mr. Skyberg moved ‘‘that the Conference encourage the 
continuation of an existing medium for the exchange of 
ideas and plans of vocational training, namely the Voca- 
tional Teacher, by every means possible, such as contribut- 
ing articles and increasing subscriptions in our schools.’’ 
The motion was duly seconded and ecarried.] 


PRESDENT BootH: We shall now proceed to the subject 
of ‘‘How the Work of Our Schools May Be Advanced by 
Research,’’ with an address by Dr. Gruver. 


Dr. GRUVER: 


HOW THE WORK OF OUR SCHOOLS MAY BE 
ADVANCED BY RESEARCH 

There are many ways in which our schools could be 
advanced by research, but only a few can be pointed out 
in the time allotted to me. 

Research has come very much into the education of. the 
deaf. It has come, I am quite sure, to stay, and I believe 
that we shall get some startling results from research if 
we follow the straight lines drawn for us. I am also 
quite sure that there will be many things revealed that 
will surprise us, but we shall have to wait for these reve- 
lations until we can secure the funds for the work and 
find the persons best suited to do the work and best able 
to conduct practical research, those particularly interested 
in our problems. 

The Conference is familiar, so is the Convention, the 
Association, and the Society, with the work of the Na- 
tional Research Council. I shall not rehearse it. I hardly 
think it is necessary. However, I have a statement before 
me prepared for the Board of Directors of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Institution giving some idea of what is being done 
in the nature of research in some of the schools. I made 
quite an elaborate outline, taking Clarke School as a 
basis, including the National Research Council, the White 
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House Conference, and Central Institute. I did not offer 
this to the Board as a full or authoritative statement, as 
I am not familiar with much of the work being done in 
Clarke School or Central Institute. I simply gave to the 
Board an outline of what is proposed, as culled from 
printed statements, knowing that the Board of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution is interested in research work and 
may wish to do something of the kind at some time. 

I think this Conference, however, will be interested in 
hearing what the White House Conference has planned 
to do. While I am not authorized to talk for the White 
House Conference, nor for the National Research Council, 
I feel that there are some things common to both which 
will be of interest to those who have not heard definitely 
what is going on. 

I shall read a part of what I gave to the Board of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 

THe CLARKE SCHOOL 

About two years ago a special gift—not a part of the 

Coolidge Fund—was received by Clarke School at North- 


'ampton from a friend. This made possible the beginning 


of research in that school. 

It was originally intended that Dr. Margarete Eber- 
hardt of the University of Berlin undertake this work, but 
it was necessary for her to return to Germany. So it was 
established under the direction of Dr. Kurt Koffka, pro- 
fessor of psychology, and William Allen Neilson, research 
professor, Smith College, aided by Miss Moore, a graduate 
of Smith College and a trained teacher of the deaf. 

Dr. Koffka’s work is largely in the field of psychology, 
having to do with the psychological aspects of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, the ‘‘Relation of Language to Knowl- 
edge.’’ No public statement has been made as to his 
findings. In addition, the Clarke School has introduced 
several types of hearing aids and equipped its new build- 
ing for experimentation in auricular training. It is also 
making a study of the bone conduction method of aiding 
audition in the teaching of speech. 
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Since the establishment of this research work in Clarke 
School, a fund of $2,000,000 in cash and pledges, known 
as the Coolidge Fund, has been raised for the development 
of the school’s work in behalf of the deaf. A large part 
of this money is to be used for additions to the plant, 
contracts for which have been let, and the general activi- 
ties of the school are to be expanded in course of time. 

Although no immediate steps are to be taken on further 
projects, the Fund has made a complete survey of the 
field and has outlined other needs calling for an outlay of 
$8,500,000. 

The purpose of the fund, as outlined in published 
reports, calls for three major activities: 


1. The expenditure of $6,500,000 for the study of deafness in its 
medical aspects by the establishment of an Otological Institute and 
Hospital in some urban university where every facility for study 
and treament would be open to students and teachers. It estimates 
the cost of this at $4,500,000; of this, $1,000,000 is to be used for 
building and equipment and the rest for endowment. It would 
also endow departments of otology in four outstanding universities, 
granting $400,000 each for endownment of instructors’ salaries, the 
universities to supply the buildings and equipment. 

2. In the field of education it will endow the Clarke School: 
(a)—$300,000 for scholarships in teacher training, 
(b)—$600,000 for research in methods of instruction, 
(¢)—$200,000 for diffusion of knowledge in regard to the deaf 

through the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

3. Help for those who became deaf in later life. 

The Coolidge Fund suggests further endowments of 

(a)—$500,000 for the education of the public regarding the 
medical, educational, social and economic aspects of 
deafness, by public exhibits, motion pictures, lectures, etc. 

(b)—$500,000 for the development of a national employment 
plan and research into occupational problems, etc. 


This in brief is the proposed plan of the Coolidge Fund 
insofar as I have been able to gather it from verbal inter- 
views and published statements. 

THE NationaL Councin 

The National Research Council is a cooperative organ- 
ization of the scientific men of America, established in 
1916 by the National Academy of Sciences. It enjoys the 
cooperation of the major scientific and technical societies 
of the country, its membership being largely composed of 
appointed representatives of eighty of these societies, 
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representatives of certain other research organizations, 
representatives of government scientific bureaus and a 
limited number of members at large. 

The interest of the Council in the problems of the deaf 
and hard of hearing goes back to the first year of the 
organization of the Council during the war, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the relation of a portion 
of the inner ear to the sense of balance in the human 
body, with respect to aviation. Its special interest in the 
problems of the deaf and hard of hearing began in 1924- 
1925, through a survey of schools for the deaf and with 
preliminary studies on the physical causes of deafness. The 
progress in these studies has been gratifying; the range of 
the problems extensive and the deductions convincing. 
The summary of results may be found in recent copies 
of the ANNALS, making available information on the status 
of the deaf and hard of hearing from the following 
viewpoints: 

(a)—Causes of deafness 

(b)—Edueation and training—general and vocational 

(c)—Special education—lip-reading, speech, ete. 

(d)—Institutional conditions 

(e)—Vocational placement 

(f)—Social life 

Two years ago the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, of the National Research Council, Dr. Knight 
Dunlap of Johns Hopkins University, chairman, called a 
conference on the Problems of the Deaf. Members repre- 
senting institutions for the deaf, organizations for the 
hard of hearing, and the allied fields of physics, psy- 
chology, physiology, anatomy, otology and medicine were 
invited and a program of discussion was planned. 

The Conference made the following recommendations: 

A. We therefore recommend that a committee of not more than 
seven be appointed by the National Research Council in the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, whose duties shall be: 

1. To digest and make available the materials resulting from the 
Conference. 

2. To find and list research which is in hand and provided for. 


3. To formulate a coherent program of fundamental research 
bearing upon the problems of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
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4. To suggest the best methods and agencies for carrying out 
this work. 

B. We recommend for the careful consideration of the Committee, 
the following apparent needs: 

1. The investigation of the usefulness of instruments now sold or 
proposed for use in the education of the deafened children; such as: 
auditors, amplifying sets, the osiso, the teletactor, and audiometers. 

2. The study and development of methods of measuring in the 
deaf and hard of hearing: 

(a)—Intelligence 

(b)—Mechanical, motor and other special abilities 
(c)—Achievement in education 

(d)—Ability to speak 

(e)—Ability to read lips 

3. The study of curricula of schools for the deaf, to determine 
what actually is taught, and to discuss what should be taught. 

4, The establishment of an experimental nursery school for very 
young deaf children. 

5. The study of the emotional adjustment of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. 

6. The study of the problems of the training of teachers for 
the deaf. 

7. The development of methods of rating the usefulness of me- 
chanical and electrical hearing devices. 

8. The study of fundamental problems of audition. 

9. The study of hard-of-hearing children relative to their discov- 
ery, management and education. 


The Second Conference convened in Washington a year 
ago at the National Academy of Science for a two-days’ 
session, consisting of representatives from the fields of 
anthropology, otology and laryngology, physiology, psy- 
chology, physics, education of the deaf, educational psy- 
chology and organizations of the hard of hearing. 

The following recommendations for Research were 
offered by Committees and Sub-Committees: 


1. Surveys 
A. Incidence and types of auditory deficiency 
1. Experimental survey 
2. Further surveys 
. School surveys 
. Present status of teaching personnel 
1. Information from teachers 
2. From other sources 
3. Turnover 
. Certification of teachers 
. Teacher training centers 
. Supervisory personnel 
. Curricula of institutions 
. Curricular literature 
School results 
. Legislative and economic conditions 
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2. Problems of Sensory Stimulation 


A. Rating of portable sets 

B. Amplifiers for school use 

C. Vibrational stimulation 

D. Improvements in acoumeters 
E. Visible phonograms 


3. Educational Problems 


A. The several methods 
B. Industrial training 
. Objectives of instruction 
. Extensions upward 
. Collegiate provisions 
Training courses for teachers of the deaf (relation with 
normal courses) 
. Teachers’ contribution toward adjustment 
. Type and balance of teacher training 
Problems of hard-of-hearing children 
. The teaching of lip-reading 
. Speech problems of the hard of hearing 
4. Measures of Capacity and Achievement 
A. Intelligence tests 
B. Achievement tests 
C. Communication tests 
5. Problems of Infancy and Early Childhood 
A. Nursery school 
1. Location and type 
2. Affiliations 
3. Organization 
4 
5 


. Enrollment 
. Age limit 
Scientific problems 
1. Heredity 
2. Tests of audition 
3. Mental and auditory deficiency 
4, Hearing aids 
5. Anatomy of vocal apparatus 
6. Basie speech activities 
7. Language development 
8. Language stimulation and mental processes 
9. Auditory stimulation and spontaneity 
10. Sensory and motor development 

11. Personal and social factors 

12. Instructional methods 

13. Home influences 

14, Pathology of auditory defects 

15. Progressive deafness 
6. Problems of Emotional and Social Adjustment 

A. Specific problems 

1, Emotional consequences of deficiencies 

2. Social and personal rehabilitation 

3. Attitudes toward the auditorily deficient 

B. The central institute 

1. Type 
2. Location 
3. Organization 
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. Space 
. Clinical and teaching work 
. Duration period 
. Designation 
. Alternative plan 
7. Problems of Causation and Prevention 
A. Effects of ear diseases 
B. Periodic testing 
C. Otological instruction in medical schools 
D. Inheritance 


These recommendations in detail cover more than fifty 
pages. 

It is planned to continue the research work as soon as 
funds can be procured for the purpose. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial made a grant for the two 
Conferences. 


THe Wuite House CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior, Chair- 
man; Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, Vice- 
Chairman; Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director. 

Purpose.— 

1. To study the present status of the health and well 
being of the children of the United States. 

2. To report what is being done for child health and 
protection. 

3. To recommend what ought to be done and how to 
do it. 

Procedure.— 

Through Committees of Persons qualified in particular 
fields. 

1. To gather information. 

2. To complete reports. 

3. To prepare recommendations for presentation to a 
general conference to be called when the work is com- 
pleted. 

Section IV—The Handicapped—Physically and Men- 
tally, Dr. William J. Ellis, Chairman. 

Sub-Committee on the Deaf and Hard of Hearing— 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Washington, chairman. 
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I am a member of this Committee and Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee to secure information on the question 
of vocational training and placement, recommendation to 
employers, etce., and on social life and relations of deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children. 

Two meetings of this Committee have been held and the 
machinery placed in operation for securing the informa- 
tion desired. 

In order that there may be no duplication of effort the 
Committee voted that it adopt the report of the National 
Research Council Conference as a basis for that portion 
of its report which shall deal with the problems of 
research. 

The following separate points will be considered by the 
Committee : 

1. The estimated number of deaf children and hard- 
of-hearing children in the population. 

2. Discovery of children who are deaf and hard of 
hearing in the public schools. 

3. Prevention of deafness in children and the formation 
of a plan for medical handling of those in the public 
schools who are found to need treatment. 

4. Formation of program of suggestions for the proper 
handling of the hard-of-hearing children in the public 
schools, including suggestions for the instruction of regu- 
lar classroom teachers. 

5. Questions of vocational training and placement, 
recommendations to employers. 

6. Presentation of work of existing organizations and 
institutions to the White House Conference. 

7. Social life and relations of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children. 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 

Dr. Max Goldstein, otologist, director, has been con- 
ducting experiments for several years by means of mu- 
sical instruments and aids to hearing for more flexibility 
and resonance in the speech of deaf children. His work 
has been pronounced very successful and he has built up 
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a school since 1914 of nearly one hundred pupils. No 
published statement has been made. 

The general plan of activity being evolved at Central 
Institute is here presented for your consideration: 


A. 


B. 


Medical 

1, Causes of deafness 
2. Prevention 
Physiological 

1. Amelioration 

2. Cure 


C. Psychological 
1 


. Measurements 
(a)—Intelligence 
(b)—Mechanieal ability 
(¢)—Motor capacity 
2. Tests 
(a)—Audiometer—Bell Telephone (degree of hearing) 
(b)—Intelligence 
3. Modifications 
(a)—Methods 


The four phases of research activity entered into at 
Central Institute include: 


I. 


Mental Development 

(a)—Methods—Oral, Auricular 

(b)—Speech—Russell, Faryngoscope; Christmas, Mt. Airy; 
Connery, St. Louis 

(c)—Aids—Radioear, Myers; Audiphone, Western Electric; 
Teletactor, Gault; Phonak, 654 Madison Ave.; Bone 
Conduction, French Electric Co.; Macfarlan, Philadel- 
phia; Audiometer, Bell Laboratories; Phipps Units, 
Boston 

Vocational 

(a)—Methods 

(b)—Guidance 

(¢)—Placement 


III. Visual—Pictures 


(a)—Motion 

(b)—Chicago Visual Education Association 

(c)—Eastman Kodak Co., ete. 

Touch 

(a)—Teletactor—Gault 

(b)—Bone conduction—French—Phonak and Phipps Units 
(c)—Sense training—Bodycomb 

(d)—Megaphone—Goldstein. 


There is no conflicting effort. Everything possible is 
being done to make the program of the White House 
Conference and of the National Research Council dove- 


tail. 


a sub-committee with Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell of Teach- 


If possible, we shall have but one program. I am on 
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ers’ College, New York, to present a statement to Miss 
Timberlake’s committee on vocational training and place- 
ment, recommendations to employers, ete., social life and 
relations of the deaf and hard-of-hearing children, ete., 
known as questions ‘‘5’’ and ‘‘7.’’ I shall read parts of 
the report: 


Your sub-committee recommends in general that the White House 
Conference take no steps of its own in these fields, since previous 
studies have outlined adequately what is necessary, and plans are 
now in action to carry out the recommendations, 

The sub-committee wishes to recall to the Sub-Committee on the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing the following passages from a report 
of the National Research Council entitled ‘‘Research Recommenda- 
tions, etc.’’ 

[At this point, Dr. Gruver read certusn paragraphs giving the 
substance of the report referred to above.] 

These quoted paragraphs in the opinion of your sub-committee 
cover recommendations adequately and your sub-committee recom- 
mends that means be found to help this group carry out this 
program. 

The sub-committee also wishes to call your attention to certain 
provisions of the Coolidge Fund in connection with Clarke School 
which may be summarized roughly, and unofficially as follows: 

[Here follows the report as already given by Dr. Gruver in an 
earlier part of this paper (see page 250), beginning, ‘‘The purpose 
of the fund ..... calls for three major activities:’’] 

From the above it can be seen that not only are the needs of the 
problems of questions ‘‘5’’ and ‘7’? outlined already but funds 
are in hand and in prospect for actually carrying out some of them. 

We therefore recommend that the Conference express its ap- 
proval of these projects and plans and that the Conference bend 
its efforts to further these already existing agencies rather than to 
compete with them by inciting action of its own independently, 
and that, furthermore, this attitude be expressed clearly and pub- 
licly in order to avoid misunderstanding, confusion and delay, which 
will certainly result from an inconclusive and vacillating stand on 
the part of the Conference. 

It is the belief of your sub-committee that to set up independent 
action or to otherwise enter this field actively, or in any way, other 
than assuming an attitude of approval and support of the now 
existing plans and projects, could be interpreted in no other way 
than unfriendly competition and the result would be merely clogging 
progress, whereas the stated attitude of the White House Confer- 
ence is exactly the opposite. Such an attitude will not delay but 
rather hasten the accomplishment of the stated objectives of the 
White House Conference. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To study the present status of the health and well being of the 
children of the United States. 

2. To report what is being done for child health and protection. 
3. To recommend what ought to be done and how to do it, which 
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in this case can best be accomplished, not by setting up independent 
machinery, but rather by encouraging activity on the part of exist- 
ing groups. These groups might reasonably be expected to make 
available for the reports of the Conference such findings and re- 
sults as might be accomplished during the period of the existence 
of the White House Conference. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that these other organizations will have longer life than the White 
House Conference, which is created essentially for the purposes of 
brief summation of facts, at regular intervals, whereas the other 
organizations must from their very nature bear the stamp of 
permanency. 

Unless such an attitude is taken, there can be but one result— 
the White House Conference will have to set up independent ma- 
chinery for a brief period, with no expectation of permanency, or 
in any case, as is shown at the present, the work of the other 
groups now active in this work will be handicapped through lack of 
knowledge of just what is the attitude of the White House Con- 
ference, and the Conference, instead of, as is its objective, aiding 
such excellent projects, will actually be placed in the unfortunate 
position of impeding progress, which your Sub-Committee believes is 
far from the objectives of the Conference. 


I think the members of this Conference are familiar 
with the recommendations in the report just read. It is 
a long list and covers a number of pages in the final 
report of the National Research Council. 

The various sub-committees made reports of that char- 
acter to the regular committee of the White House Con- 
ference The regular committee then studied these reports 
and compiled from them what it wished to report to the 
Conference as its findings. 

The following summary of the report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Deaf and Hard of Hearing of the White 
House Conference was sent to me only a few days ago by 
Miss Timberlake, chairman. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to ask her permission to make its contents public, 
but I am quite sure there will be no objection, so I shall 
read parts of it. 

Summary of the Report of the Sub-Committee on the Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Child, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, 1930: 

Among the ten million people in the United States whose hearing 
is impaired to such an extent as to constitute a serious handicap 
socially, educationally and economically, there are more than a 
million, perhaps two million, children. Of these children over 17,000 
are deaf in the technical sense of the term; that is, their hearing 


is so far gone that it is of little or no practical use to them, and 
they must be cared for and educated in special institutions (schools 
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for the deaf), where they communicate with one another by the 
sign language, by lip-reading, or by finger spelling, and are under 
the care of teachers trained in this special work. 

The remainder of the great group of children handicapped by 
defective hearing are able to use their remnant of hearing to vary- 
ing degrees. Most of them hear speech fairly well at close range, 
or when the speaker is especially loud and distinct in articulation. 
But a large number have far more difficulty, and are at a very 
serious disadvantage in the schoolroom and in social relations. These 
children, although properly called ‘‘deaf,’’ are more accurately 
described as hard of hearing or deafened, to distinguish them from 
the really deaf. 

The period of childhood is of vital importance in the establish- 
ment of educational, social, vocational and personal development. 
The deaf child, if no special provision is made for him, becomes 
mute or ‘‘dumb’’ also, since speech is ordinarily learned from hear- 
ing the speech of others. Even with the special instruction given in 
the schools for the deaf, the child makes progress in his general 
education more slowly than the ordinary child of equal intelligence. 
The hard-of-hearing child, often unrecognized as such by his teacher, 
is retarded in mental development because of his affliction, and 
thus begins adult life with grave handicaps in addition to his 
primary one. 

The economic and social loss to the United States resulting from 
the failure of proper development of this large group of children, 
all of whom are capable of becoming normally useful citizens, is 
enormous. The loss and deprivation to the children themselves is 
such as to warrant the utmost effort to prevent it. 

The schools for the deaf are doing a great work, and doing it 
under heavy disadvantages. But it is nevertheless true that these 
schools are not obtaining the results that should be and can be 
secured. These schools, in general, need more adequate financial 
provisions. But they need also improvement in instruction, through 
more adequate curricula, better trained teachers, and more scientific 
plans and aims. The investigations on these points included in the 
Research Recommendations of the Second Conference on Problems 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing of the National Research Council 
are urgently needed as a basis for these improvements, 

The hard-of-hearing child, in the great majority of cases, can 
receive his education successfully in the ordinary public or private 
schools, provided that certain special attentions are given him by 
his regular teachers, and that special classes in lip-reading and in 
speech are maintained. Special lip-reading classes are now provided 
in 44 city school systems; and 60 cities maintain evening classes in 
lip-reading; but the need is just as urgent in every city of the 
United States, and in our rural schools. In some eases, hard-of- 
hearing children need to have all of their regular school work given 
in special classes, under the guidance of teachers trained in work 
with hard-of-hearing children. 

The proper placement and care of hard-of-hearing children depends, 
naturally, on the early discovery of the cases, and their classification 
according to degree of impairment. The negligence and inefficiency 
on this score at present are shocking. Instruments (audiometers or 
acoumeters) are now available for the rapid and sufficiently ac- 
curate measurement of hearing difficulty, and the results of school 
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surveys made with these instruments are so good that it is urgent 
that this measurement be extended to cover every child in the 
United States. Then, and only then, can the hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren be given the attention and treatment they need. These surveys 
should, however, be given an extension much broader than the school 
systems, as the Research Recommendations of the National Research 
Council have made clear. 

The need of proper medical care for children suffering from ear 
affections is obvious; but hearing impairments are also tied up 
with more general conditions of health. Proper medical inspection 
of school children, resulting in adequate recommendation for treat- 
ment, is made possible through the measurements and surveys above 
recommended. 

The preschool child offers problems the importance of which are 
being more and more recognized. These problems are especially 
acute for the hard-of-hearing and deaf children of preschool age. 
Cut off more or less completely from the ordinary methods of ac- 
quisition, they enter school retarded, and thus their handicaps are 
accentuated. Detection of auditory defect is extraordinarily difficult 
in the early years of life, and the instruments available for older 
children are not applicable here. New methods and new instruments 
are needed. Intensive scientific study of deaf infants is especially 
important, not only for the development of better methods for the 
handling of hypacusie infants in general, but also for the contribu- 
tions which may be made to many fundamental problems of deaf- 
ness through such study. Hence the establishment of a nursery 
school, as outlined in the Research Recommendations, is one of the 
most important projects for the welfare of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children of the future. 

Amelioration of the condition of the child of impaired hearing is 
of great importance. Still more important would be the prevention 
of the condition, so that no amelioration would be needed. Proper 
medical care of the individual cases can do much, and improvement 
in public health work has a considerable prevention value. Yet much 
Temains to be learned before a large reduction in the total number 
of cases of inadequate hearing can be accomplished. Physiological 
and pathological studies of the ear and ear conditions must be 
fostered and extended. The different types of deafness must be 
classified and studied, and the influence of racial, climatic, and 
occupational factors (if any) must be determined. Intensive studies 
of the nature and conditions of the inheritance of deafness must be 
made. To these ends, the surveys of school children and of adult 
population, by the use of instruments and techniques adequate to 
measure the hearing capacity, are fundamental needs. 

The vocational needs of the deaf and hard of hearing offer prob- 
lems of peculiar difficulties. Our schools for the deaf in general 
offer vocational training, but this work is admittedly not well 
oriented. Not even the results of the training can be adequately 
estimated. A thorough study of the vocational problem must pre- 
cede attempts at improvement. 

The importance of teaching lip-reading to all hard-of-hearing 
children, and of teaching speech to the deaf and speech correction 
for the lower grade of hard of hearing is specifically indicated. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that the optimal efficiency in this line 
of instruction has not been obtained. Research directed towards 
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improvement in these regards is urgently needed. Such research 
requires as its essential instrument scales for the measurement of 
proficiency and progress in lip-reading and speech. No such scales 
are in existence, but are possible of development and are planned in 
the Research Recommendations of the National Research Council. 
Work directed towards this end should be initiated at once. 

Special scales for the measurement of mental capacity and edu- 
cational progress applicable to the deaf are also needed, if progress 
in the education of the deaf is to be made. Scales developed for 
ordinary children are not satisfactory for this application, for 
obvious reasons. The present difficulty in distinguishing the deaf 
child who is feeble-minded from the child mentally retarded merely 
on account of his deafness, is one illustration of the need for such 
measures, 

The foregoing needs are included in specific form in the Research 
Recommendations of the National Research Council, which were the 
product of many special committees and two national conferences, 
and provide a basis for further progress in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the deaf and hard of hearing, aside from the study of 
medical problems. There are, however, certain other practical points 
to which the sub-committee has given consideration, chief among 
which are the problems of the blind-deaf, the crippled deaf, and 
the feeble-minded deaf. While these classes are not large, as com- 
pared with the total group of the deaf and hard of hearing, they 
offer especial difficulty. Institutions for the deaf have inclined to 
assume that blind-deaf and deaf feeble-minded children do not be- 
long in these institutions; but the institutions for the blind and the 
institutions for the feeble-minded have inclined to the contrary 
assumption. It seems clear to the sub-committee that special provi- 
sion for the deaf feeble-minded must be made in certain of the 
schools for the feeble-minded; and that the question of a central 
institution for the blind-deaf should be further and carefully con- 
sidered. The provision for the deaf crippled will depend upon the 
type and degree of crippling. 


I have no authority to say that this is to be the final 
report, in fact I hardly think it will be, but it is a very 
complete statement and in all likelihood the White House 
Conference will receive a report based upon these as- 
sumptions. 

These Conferences, I hope, will somehow bring into our 
organizations something which we ourselves do not seem 
to be able to accomplish, e. g., closer cooperation and con- 
certed action. I wish there had been another paragraph 
added to the summary something like the one I am taking 
the liberty of quoting from ‘‘Organization of Work for 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing’’—Section VI. 

Speaking of the several organizations interested in the 
deaf and their education, this report was prefaced by 
this statement: 
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The multitude of problems and practical needs which have been 
outlined in the preceding sections, and the intricate interrelations 
of the problems, indicates clearly the need of an integration of the 
work which is being done, and the greater work which must be 
done, for the benefit of the million afflicted with auditory impair- 
ment. This investigation can be promoted by institutions, by organ- 
izations and by committees 


and closed with this conclusion: 

It will be noticed that these organizations are interlocking and 
overlapping, and that although several of them are excellently 
equipped for discussion, and for legitimate and necessary propa- 
ganda and the appeal to public interest, none of them is in a 
position to conduct research. 

Reorganization of the five national societies (which are known 
currently as ‘‘The Convention,’’ ‘‘The Conference,’’ ‘‘The Asso- 
ciation,’’ ‘‘The Society,’’ and ‘‘The Federation,’’ to eliminate 
overlapping of activities and secure better codrdination, is a need 
openly admitted. With the proper increase in activities along the 
necessary lines, this lack of codrdination would become a serious 
matter. This reorganization can be accomplished with the aid of 
the Advisory Committee of the National Research Council, as soon 
as funds for more active work are secured. Adequate funds, condi- 
tioned on proper reorganization and codperation, should be allotted 
to the Association, the Federation, and either the Conference or the 
Convention, to provide for adequate publication of research and 
other information, to maintain a comprehensive central library 
adequate for research purposes, and for the promotion of such 
social and educational work as may properly fall within the prov- 
ince of these organizations. 


In this particular, I am quite sure that the two para- 
graphs I have just read will specially interest this Con- 
ference, and I should like to see an effort put forth to 
“‘ovet together.’’ I feel that our organizations as conducted 
at the present time are not working efficiently in the best 
interests of the deaf and their education. We need, in my 
opinion, more concerted action, a union of purpose, a 
something to cement us more closely in the common cause. 
We are spreading our efforts very thinly over a large 
territory and are running, I think, at times, to loose ends. 

There are four organizations that are more or less of 
national character. You know them as well as I, and it is 
not necessary for me to outline the operations of each 
organization. I will say, however, that they are inter- 
locking and overlapping at almost every phase of their 
work. Several of the organizations are excellently 
equipped for general meetings and discussions, but none 
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is in a position to conduct research. Frankly, the opera- 
tions of the organizations are becoming more complicated 
each year and the organizations are becoming jealous of 
the prerogatives of one another to the extent that I can- 
not imagine a clean-cut piece of research work coming 
out of any of the four organizations as now constituted. 

Elimination of overlapping activities in these organiza- 
tions would insure better coordination and secure better 
results. 

This reorganization or mutual effort could be accom- 
plished by the help of the advisory committee of the 
National Research Council as soon as funds for more 
active work are secured, and, I think, we could get to- 
gether on a program and work hand in hand. 

I believe that we would fall over ourselves, so to speak, 
to get into such a movement, and I hope that out of the 
efforts of the National Research Council and the White 
House Conference something of the kind may be brought 
about. 


[On the evening of Wednesday, October 1, 1930, the 
members of the Conference were guests of the Colorado 
School at dinner in the beautiful dining room of the 
Service Building of the school. On this occasion, Dr. 
McAloney, superintendent of the school, expressed his 
deep pleasure at having the Conference meet in Colorado 
Springs. 

An address was delivered by Miss Emily Griffith, prin- 
cipal of the Denver Opportunity School. In her talk Miss 
Griffith spoke of the splendid work accomplished in the 
famous school of which she is head. As implied in the 
name, the school’s main objective is to provide instruction 
of a practical type for those individuals, regardless of 
age, who are in need of special training to enable them to 
become self-supporting. The courses, or opportunities, 
offered are entirely informal, flexible and practical, in- 
tended to meet specific needs. 

The guests then proceeded to the Hubert Work Gym- 
nasium, where they were entertained by the children of 
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the primary department, who presented a_ beautifully 
prepared ‘‘Mother Goose Frolic.’’] 


FirtH Session: THurspAY Mornine, OcToBER 2, 1930 


The Conference reconvened in the chapel hall of the 
Colorado School at 9:15 a. m., Thursday morning, Oc- 
tober 2, 1930. 

PrEsIDENT BootH: Our discussion this morning is to. 
begin with a Round Table, the topic being ‘‘What Par- 
ents Want for Their Deaf Children.’’ We shall first have 
a paper by Miss Adams. 

Miss ADAMS: 


WHAT PARENTS WANT FOR THEIR DEAF 
CHILDREN 

Last March the program committee asked me to be 
prepared to discuss this question, but at that time I had 
little reason to expect to be here and so gave the subject 
no particular thought, relying on general information to 
enable me to say a few words if I could be present. Then 
a few days ago I received my leave of absence and wrote 
Dr. Hall, who telegraphed me last Thursday that he 
would still rely on me for discussion of the subject. The 
following short paper was written on the train and is un- 
important, except as it may promote discussion. 

We teachers begin to find out what the parents want 
from the first day in school. In Boston for the last three 
or four years we have had ways of finding what they want 
even earlier. A word of explanation of this earlier touch 
with deaf children will interest you, I am sure. 

The Sarah Fuller Home in West Medford for deaf 
children of preschool age, after thirty odd years of serv- 
ice, closed its doors as a school in 1926. It had grown too 
expensive to conduct, and the buildings were obsolete. 
The board looked around for a worthy service to perform 
for young deaf children, within the meaning of the terms 
of the endowment, and decided to try out a system of 
teacher visiting to the homes of these little ones. We (I 
am a member of the board) had three teachers last year, 
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and reached twenty-three or four homes. The primary aim 
is the instruction of the mother, and the inculeating of a 
right family attitude. The discovery of a deaf child in a 
home is often a most bewildering experience and, curi- 
ously, sometimes the more highly educated the family the 
greater the bewilderment and consternation. The college- 
bred mother begins to study theory at once, and the more 
ignorant one betakes herself to quacks, comforting her- 
self with the hope that the child will outgrow the trouble. 
Both these mothers need advice and cheer, and definite 
instruction. Both types of homes need help and leading. 

The teachers’ visits vary in frequency. To the home of 
a very young child, from a year to two years old, they 
go about once a month and make a friendly call, increas- 
ing the frequency as the child grows older. Where the 
child is three or four years old they sometimes go as often 
as four times a week. It depends on distance, number of 
deaf children in a district and various other factors. The 
direct teaching of the child consists of sense-training 
through games and lip-reading. If the mother can carry 
out simple directions, work is laid out for her to do along 
both these lines, and much is sometimes accomplished, 
especially in the establishment of the lip-reading habit. 
Only in very special cases is any speech taught. We are 
finding that the children who enter school after this pre- 
school teaching are decidedly in advance of those of the 
same age who have not enjoyed the advantage. Unfor- 
tunately we have never yet had a full class of these chil- 
dren. If we could have such a class, I feel sure they 
would be found capable of what is known in the language 
of educators as ‘‘rapid advancement.’’ 

Now, having told you why our particular school finds 
itself in touch with the parents of preschool deaf children, 
on the chance that it will interest you, I will return to 
my topic of ‘‘What Parents Want for Their Deaf Chil- 
dren.”’ 

Of course, what they want first of all is a cure. They 
never give up hope of a scientific discovery or a miracle 
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which will restore the hearing. They may consider sum- 
mer teaching or a camp for the deaf as an unattainable 
luxury and then spend large sums on quacks or utterly 
impracticable mechanical hearing aids. Let us, however, 
discount these very natural longings for the impossible 
and confine ourselves to wants more possible of attainment. 

First of all, I should say, when the deaf child is young, 
the parents long to understand it, to be able to minister 
to its wants intelligently, to ask if it is in pain, and to 
explain dangerous situations to it. Most families manage 
to do this rather imperfectly, usually by means of an 
established code of signs, and occasionally through lip- 
reading, when the child is three or four. The little chil- 
dren who come to us from the Sarah Fuller Home 
teachers seem to understand surprisingly long explana- 
tions spoken by their mothers. But the parents long 
keenly for full communication, and I should say that is 
one of the first of their wants. 

As soon as the child is old enough to go to school, the 
parents long for educational opportunities equal to those 
for normal children. The fact that so many parents fail 
to send their deaf children to school may seem to con- 
tradict this assertion, but I think it really confirms it. 
They are always hoping and expecting something will 
turn up to make the child like other children, and they 
feel that sending him to a school for the deaf is a final 
acknowledgment of abnormality, and may somehow pre- 
vent the desired end. We have frequent reports of doc- 
tors saying ‘‘keep him away from lip-reading, it will 
prevent him from talking.’’ You know ‘‘lip-reading’’ is 
the vernacular expression for the whole oral education of 
the deaf. 

When the step is finally taken, however, and the child 
is actually in a school for the deaf, then we begin to find 
out what the parents want for him. I speak, of course, 
from the standpoint of a day-school, where contact be- 
' tween parents and teachers is frequent and easy. I should 
suppose the situation might be somewhat different in a 
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boarding school, where the child is not living at home. 

First, they expect much more association with the deaf 
child’s teacher than they do with the teachers of their 
hearing children. They want an explanation of every 
failure the child makes to measure up to normal, inci- 
dentally attributing every slightest habit and act to the 
deafness irrespective of whether the hearing brothers and 
sisters share the behaviorism. 

They long for a neigborhood social life in which the 
deaf child takes his place without hindrance from his 
deafness. In many instances they try so hard to attain it 
that they defeat their own ends, for group acceptance of 
a child cannot be forced for the deaf any more than for 
the hearing. Many deaf children do take their places in 
the social life of their community, and the parents find 
great satisfaction in their ability to do this. 

Religion is a strong factor in the desires of the parents. 
As soon as they find a child is deaf, they wish to know 
what the chances are of his sharing the religion of his 
fathers. Half the sting is gone when they find that deaf- 
ness will not bar him from his religious heritage. 

As for educational facilities, each family desires accord- 
ing to its tradition. They want the elementary grades, 
anyway, and what is taught to hearing children in those 
grades. Ambitious families want a full high school course, 
and where a college education is traditional, they want 
that. 

This is at first. At least two thirds of the parents ask, 
when they enter their children, whether there is a high 
school course. The other third ask if there is a trade 
school, and if jobs are secured for the pupils. 

As education progresses and the parents gradually 
realize the possibilities or the limitations involved in their 
own particular child, the demand for higher academic 
education grows more insistent for the brilliant children 
and for proper preparation for a job for all others. When 
the children enter—I require a birth certificate, explain- 
ing that the child will need it when he goes to work— 
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there is very often a deprecating smile and an intimation 
that he will never need to earn his living; if he can only 
learn to talk and to get an education that will be enough. 
But as the years go on and parents realize how uncertain 
a future the child will face if he must rely on brothers 
and sisters, all their demands center on giving him a 
means of earning a living. Prevocational training, which 
means mechanical training in intermediate grades to give 
pupils a chance to discover their bent, finds little under- 
standing, and little favor in their sight. They want train- 
ing in a definite trade or occupation, and they want it to 
eventuate in a job. 

There is no time or age limit in Massachusetts, and 
usually they are entirely willing to let their children stay 
in school just as long as the principal deems it wise, but 
when he does graduate, or leave, they want him to go to 
work, and they want the school to find the job. 

In our own school we have not been able to do this up 
to the present time, although we have trained many indi- 
viduals and procured outside training for many more. 
But with our new equipment we are making a start, and 
we hope to be able to meet the culminating wishes of the 
parents in this respect far better in the future than we 
have done in the past. 

PRESENT BootH: Miss Newlee, of the Chicago School, 
will now address you on this same subject. 

Miss NEWLEE: I have very little to say. Miss Adams 
has covered all the points that I propose to cover in my 
little talk. 

I presume that parents of deaf children always ask 
first, ‘‘ Will my child speak?’’ If you ask, ‘‘What do you 
want for your deaf child?’’ the parent will invariably 
say, ‘‘Speech, good speech.’’ I feel that that is the thing 
we ought to give them. If that is their purpose and that 
is their desire for their children, we ought to give it to 
them. I would like to see better speech, better speech than 
we have been giving, in the way of practical speech. There 
is a kind of speech we have been giving in our schools that 
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I might call ‘‘classroom speech.’’ It does not carry over 
very well. So I will interpret the wants of the parents in 
terms of better speech. That is one point that I have 
thought of making a little more elaborate. I will not say 
any more, however, because I think you know exactly 
what I mean. 

Another thing that parents say to me is, ‘‘I want my 
child to be like the other children in the family.’’ Miss 
Adams touched on that, too,—normality for the deaf 
child. It is normality for the deaf child; and we can 
help to that end very much. But we cannot do so 
much in the way of what the parents want unless we can 
get in close touch with the parents. I think the day-school 
has an exceptional opportunity in that regard, because it 
has almost daily contacts with the parents. It finds the 
kind of life that we are fitting the child into and helps 
him to be like his brothers and sisters. I think the par- 
ents have a right to ask that of us, too, and I think it 
should be our aim to give it to them. 

The other point I would like to make is in regard to 
the matter of industrial training; and Miss Adams has 
covered that, too. That is a thing that parents want, 
especially for their boys. They say, ‘‘ Will he be able to 
learn something and get the kind of education that will 
help him to make his living later?’’ We can answer that 
question as fully, I think, as you people do with your 
well organized industrial departments in the state school. 
We are making more effort and putting more emphasis on 
that phase of our day-school work all the time. 

PRESIDENT BootH: We shall now hear from Mr. T. 
Emory Bray on this subject. 


Mr. Bray: 
WHAT PARENTS WANT FOR THEIR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Perhaps the greatest problem confronting the parents 
of a deaf child is the worry as to what will be the ultimate 
status of affairs when the child comes to maturity. The 
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untold worry, misplanning, and poor management are to 
be expected. The parents wish to do the best they possibly 
can in the training of their children, and as soon as the 
child is of school age, they naturally look around for the 
best school possible. 

The general health of the child is of prime importance. 
The school that looks after the children’s teeth semi- 
annually, and looks after the daily general health is 
always desired by the parents. Every child has a right 
to a good, systematic oral training, and a regular course 
in gymnasium work is essential in every school for the 
deaf. For the boys, supervised play in their earlier years, 
followed up later by basket ball and baseball, and during 
their high school years football. This gives them poise, 
good sportsmanship, to say nothing of a good, healthy 
body. The extra-curriculum activities are even of more 
importance to a deaf child than to a hearing child. It is 
perfectly natural for a deaf child to have a very strong 
inferiority complex, and this can be removed only by very 
careful training on the part of the teachers and super- 
visors, and also the athletic coach. The Boy Scout and 
Camp Fire organizations are essential, and they teach 
that part of outdoor life which is so often lacking in so 
many communities. 

While I believe that every opportunity should be given 
every pupil who enters a school for the deaf for sys- 
tematic training in the oral department, yet, I believe 
that a small percentage of our deaf boys and girls can 
not make any progress under that system, and in such 
cases I still insist that the finger spelling will get the best 
results. | 

The schools for the deaf have long been pioneers in 
the vocational training work, and while they have not 
made the strides in recent years that might be desired, 
yet the future holds in store an opportunity for a greater 
development in that department. 

The parents naturally want as much of the academic 
work for the children as possible, but the wise parent 
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knows that a trade or vocation is essential. The vocational 
department should be of such a high standard that the 
child will succeed in spite of his handicap, and the train- 
ing in this department should give him at least the 
foundation for his future work. 

One of the greatest responsibilities of a superintendent 
is the choosing of trained teachers for his school. The 
maximum amount of training is needed, and the standard 
in every school should be raised as far as time and funds 
will permit. 

Every child should have an opportunity to receive re- 
ligious training of some kind in every school he attends. 
The right to receive the teachings of his parents’ religious 
ideas should be carried out as completely as possible, and 
the school itself should supplement this with a very high 
training in good morals. The teachers should assist the 
child as much as possible in the spiritual side of his life. 

The average parent wants his child to have as much of 
the normality of expression and behavior as possible, and 
to have a high regard for honesty, and respect for the 
property rights of others. The school atmosphere should 
be such that it will make the children more like hearing 
boys and girls. They should have the opportunity to read 
the daily papers, books, and magazines, and have access 
to the best libraries and reading tables in the community. 

Leadership should be developed among the boys and 
girls at every opportunity. Responsibility should be placed 
upon them as early as they are able to handle it, and the 
real leaders of the school should be placed in charge of 
such work as will give them a good background in their 
profession or work in later years. 

Garfield once said that if he had John Hopkins on one 
end of the log and himself on the other, he would have a 
College. The same thing is true with teachers of the deaf. 
Their very attitude in the classroom speaks for success; 
their frown their failure. The teacher who can laugh 
without embarrassment when true humor is afoot has the 
immediate respect of her children. She has not slackened 
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her discipline. She has strengthened it, for the children 
intuitively feel that she understands them. Her whole 
relationship with them is at once lifted to a higher plane. 
She has won a fuller codperation and loyalty, because 
she has shown that she has faith in their native goodness. 
She has trusted them with a bit of her own true self. She 
has come down from her platform, has come close to them, 
and has lived for a moment with them. Ever afterward, 
whatever happens, her children will know that that big 
understanding self is there. It was doubtless something 
like this which prompted Carlyle to write, ‘‘How much 
lies in Laughter: the cipher-key, wherein we decipher the 
whole man.’’ 

The South Dakota Advocate hits the keynote in its 
article on ‘‘Basic Principles of Cooperative School Or- 
ganization’’: 


The school exists for the children, not for anyone else. Every 
waking hour of a child’s time in and out of the schoolroom has 
great and endlessly varied potential educational value. Every per- 
son when coming in contact with children is a potential teacher, 
more or less helpful. All should be codperators in this work. Play 
may be just as educative as work. Language or speech outside the 
schoolroom is just as valuable and vital to success as language and 
speech in the classroom. 


The following is a clipping from one of the metropolitan 
papers: 


It was my good fortune to have been a Thanksgiving Day guest 
at a State School for the Deaf. I went with some reluctance, fear- 
ing an ‘‘Institutionalized’’ atmosphere, which hangs like a pall in 
most places like that, and makes them bleak as county jails. But I 
came back rejoicing. Not merely for the warm hospitality of the 
Superintendent and family, but for the novelty also of having 
looked into a community of about two hundred souls, knit so 
closely together by a common ideal of service, that they form a 
group strikingly at peace and happy in a turbulent and discon- 
tented world. One might say, almost, that these deaf youngsters 
are happy because of their sad handicaps, and not in spite of them, 
for awareness of their mutual needs has created in each of them so 
deep and spontaneous a fund of affection, patience and helpfulness 
that there has been developed in the old buildings a spirit of love 
almost tangible in its reality. Here, if anywhere, has the Golden 
Rule become more than a copy-book maxim, and Christianity more 
than lip-worship before a cold shrine. 

Lest you see here only a sentimental journey, look at the practical 
aspects of this community under the pines. It holds a challenge to 
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our whole educational hierarchy, which, here and there, is shaking off 
the stupidities of an antiquated method and tradition, but which, 
for the most part, is still blundering on in the old blind ways. The 
average school to-day will take a healthy, normal, energetic young- 
ster, and in eight or twelve years stuff him with things so entirely 
foreign to his desires and needs that he will emerge a thwarted, 
blighted youngster, unable to use either his hands or his head to 
any original purpose, and glad to become a colorless drudge in a 
corporation office or factory. The average school takes the fit and 
changes them to misfits. This school for the deaf, by comparison, 
takes the misfits and changes them into the fit. I use the word 
‘‘fit’? in the sense of ability to carve a measure of personal happi- 
ness out of a world which is chary in dealing out that commodity, 
and not in the sense of ability to sell bonds, manage a railroad, or 
make a million dollars in a real estate deal. 

The school, of course, is fortunate in being able to study the 
varying needs of its pupils from the primer to the high school age 
and allow them, as far as the capacity of the school will permit, to 
choose a career for which they have a natural desire. The school 
offers linotyping, presswork, shoemaking, art, baking, agriculture, 
cabinetwork, domestic science, weaving, and in addition turns out 
graduates well equipped to attend the college for the deaf in Wash- 
ington and devote their lives to the teaching of the handicapped. 
Here come the five-year-old speechless mites, doubly lost, doubly 
at sea in a strange world. Here, under the able direction of the 
superintendent and an experienced vocational supervisor, they are 
‘Sexposed’’ to a trade, and the child is rare who does not feel ir- 
resistibly drawn to one or the other or even two or three of the 
vocations offered. His progress is watched carefully; his interest 
may wane and shift to other enterprises. He can change. and ul- 
timately, with hardly a single exception, the child finds work in 
which he can throw himself with his whole zeal, to which he can 
give his strength and devotion. 

The results are eloquent. The students do excellent work; they 
are in demand when they leave the institution. But what is more im- 
portant to themselves, they work eagerly and happily. I saw them 
there, laboring in the shops and kitchens; I saw them at their 
‘‘Thanksgiving program’’ games in the gymnasium, and the air in 
both places was charged with the same spirit of active contentment. 

‘Tf our whole faculty and mechanical staff except the chief 
engineer were wiped out overnight, the students themselves could run 
this institution,’’ says the Superintendent. ‘‘They would harvest the 
crops of the institution farm, feed coal into the boilers, roast our 
Thanksgiving geese, and run the entire kitchen, print the school 
paper (which they do already) tear up a floor and lay a new one, 
operate the laundry, and put the babies to bed—and do it all as 
if it were the grandest game in the world.’’ 

The superintendent failed to include in his list the offices of 
policemen, official whippers and bullyboys with which, of course, a 
community of two hundred husky children must be provided to 
insure civilized discipline. But this school is a queer place. There 
are no police, no disorder, no whippings. There is such a high 
standard of honesty and decent human conduct that the duties of 
a ‘*policeman’’ are centered in the elder students themselves, who 
do little more than see to it that the school functions smoothly, 
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that the newcomers learn restraint and manners at the table, and 
that little Jane doesn’t get out of bed at four A. M. and catch a 
cold. This orderliness is an outgrowth of the feeling of mutual love 
and esteem, so evident throughout the school. It is not the fear of 
punishment which keeps the individual orderly, it is the fear of 
losing the affection of the group. 

I have sketched here only the spirit of the student, yet it is 
matched by the spirit of the supervisors and teachers. Patience 
here is the law, and the miracles that are performed testify that the 
law is lived up to. Day after day a teacher will make the sound of 
the letter ‘‘o’’ or ‘‘a’’ and the student will watch the lips and 
put his fingers on the teacher’s throat to get the feeling of the 
vibration and strive to imitate it with his own organs of speech. 
And finally the wonder of the ‘‘o’’ and ‘‘a’’ is achieved, and 
after infinite labor, infinite patience, comes the miracle of a whole 
sentence—and the deaf student, never having heard, and doomed 
never to hear, the sound of his own voice, acquires vocal speech. 
He learns at the same time to read lips, and negate the most serious 
handicaps of his deafness. Miracle piled on miracle. 

The patience and the love in the old buildings under the pines— 
these stirred me; but chiefly I was thankful on this day of thanks 
for the courage which can lift the individual out of the grip of a 
destiny which seems in the beginning as unconquerable as it is 
unjust. 


Mr. Stevenson : I feel that we are all faced with the same 
type of requests. There is one thing we can do in order 
possibly to avoid some of these disappointments in after 
years, or at least to lessen these disappointments, and 
that is this: If we as superintendents and principals could 
sit down with the parent when she comes to our school for 
the first time, and talk with her as parent to parent for 
half an hour or an hour, and tell her the truth of some of 
these high expectations, tell her that we are going to try 
to teach her child speech, but that we may or may not be 
successful,—at least, give her some understanding that 
she cannot expect everything—and that we are going to do 
our best, then in ten or twelve years that parent will not 
come back with the bitter feeling toward the day-school 
or the state school, but she will have had at least some 
early intimation from the head of the school who is re- 
sponsible. I say that if the superintendent would tell the 
parent the truth at the very start, much of our worries 
and their sorrows would be overcome. 

Mr. Bray: I feel that is a very good idea. In Wis- 
consin, when we take a child into the school, we take him 
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in on trial. We don’t know what we can do, but we find 
out all we can and we endeavor to keep the child. If we 
possibly can, we keep him in the oral department. We try 
not to throw out any false hopes to the parents. We 
visit the homes, and the superintendent or the principal 
talks with the parent before the child begins any classes. 

Miss Apams: I think that probably every parent asks, 
** Will my child talk like other people?’’ I think you will 
always get that question, and I invariably say, ‘‘No,’’ un- 
less it is a child that has enough hearing to get approxi- 
mately normal speech. And I explain just what the par- 
ent can expect, and I say to the parent that the child can 
learn to use language that the parent can understand, and 
learn to use language his friends can understand if they 
are interested enough to try to understand. We try all 
the time to get better speech so that more people can un- 
derstand. But if that child could get to talk like other 
people, we say to the parent ‘‘You would not bring him 
here. You would take him into the public school around 
the corner.’” We say to the parent, ‘‘His voice is not 
going to sound like other boys’ voices.’’ I think Mr. 
Stevenson is entirely right in thinking that we ought to 
take every precaution to prevent the parent from going 
away with the feeling that the school for the deaf is 
going to bring about a miracle and make the child like 
hearing children, because no school for the deaf up to the 
present time has been able to do it. 

PRESIDENT BootH: We shall have to proceed with the 
next subject, as the time is passing fast. ‘‘What Our 
Graduates Feel Our Pupils Need in Their School Course,”’ 
Mrs. B. M. Riggs, Superintendent of the Arkansas School. 


Mrs. Rigas: 


WHAT OUR GRADUATES FEEL OUR PUPILS NEED 
IN THEIR SCHOOL COURSE 

The attitude of this Conference is, as Dr. Knight Dun- 

lap might say, ‘‘to suppress opinions and go after facts.’’ 

And so, my own subjective ideas in regard to the sub- 
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ject assigned me would be quite beside the mark, I have 
therefore, cast about for whatever avenues there might be, 
through which facts, leading to an objective statement of 
what the deaf themselves feel our pupils need in their 
school course, may be obtained. 

There appear three such avenues: through the indi- 
vidual expression of opinion by intelligent deaf persons, 
through the significant articles appearing in the various 
school papers, and through the opinions expressed by or- 
ganized bodies of deaf men and women. 

To request for opinions sent to more than fifty intelli- 
gent deaf persons, variously employed, graduates of com- 
bined, pure oral, state, private and day-schools, scattered 
from Connecticut to California, and Minnesota to Louisi- 
ana, a number of highly informative replies were received, 
of which only a limited number will be considered, except- 
ing as they are included in the general summary. 

One of the most practical replies came from a shoemaker 
in Oklahoma City, a congenitally deaf man, educated in 
one of the large state residential institutions where he 
learned the trade he is following. 

‘*Since receipt of your letter last Friday,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
have talked among the deaf-mutes of this city and they 
declare that deaf pupils should become masters of their 
trades and of shop language. Some of them confessed to 
me that they never have steady work because they are not 
expert enough in their trades and have poor language... . 

‘‘T am working in a leading shoe rebuilding shop. When 
a customer enters the shop, with shoes to be mended, the 
cashier writes down on paper what is to be done to them. 
The shoes and the slip of paper are sent to the second 
floor, and we, the shoemakers, read the directions and 
repair the shoes. Several deaf shoemakers could not un- 
derstand the language on the slips and the boss was dis- 
gusted and discharged them. I think that pupils should 
be taught shop language.’’ 

From another young man, congenitally deaf also, we 
have this statement: ‘‘I think out pupils should be orally 
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taught first; if they make too slow progress that way, they 
should be transferred to manual classes and allowed to use 
the manual alphabet. 

“*T have met many deaf persons who say, ‘I am ashamed 
of my English and in consequence I am afraid to talk with 
my hearing friends.’ ”’ 

Throughout the replies was a demand for better train- 
ing in the use of the English language. A young man, 
who lost his hearing at about fifteen years of age, who was 
educated chiefly in the public schools, with one year at a 
private institution, made this reply: ‘‘A thorough founda- 
tion in language to serve as a key to enable the pupil to 
gain entrance to college or to educate himself by home 
study after he leaves school. Arouse within the pupil a 
thirst for knowledge, so that he will use the key as long 
as he lives.’’ 

And this from a young woman educated at an oral 
school in the East: ‘‘Foremost is the same old demand— 
language drill and plenty of it. Then speech and lip- 
reading. Too much time should not be spent on speech 
because no matter how well a deaf child may be taught to 
speak, the voice is not normal and not easy for strangers 
to understand. 

‘‘In my opinion, the best and only way to raise the deaf 
child’s standard of education to that of his hearing brother 
is to have a kindergarten for those born deaf, where all 
the fundamentals which the hearing child learns at home 
should be taught.’’ 

A Louisiana girl makes this contribution. ‘‘If a deaf 
girl or boy finishes school with a good command of plain 
everyday English and a thorough knowledge of a trade 
much im demand, he or she should find it easy to get along. 

The replies from a group of men, members of one branch 
of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf—that or- 
ganization which bespeaks the initiative and business abil- 
ity of its leaders—revealed a consistent demand for the 
teaching of such things as make for independence in social 
contacts. Time forbids my reading more than one such 
letter. 
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‘‘What our pupils should be taught is plenty of prac- 
tical everyday language and a lot of common sense so 
they will know how to express themselves properly when 
applying for a position, making purchases, communicating 
with doctor or dentist, buying a ticket and how to make 
requests in the proper way. My long association with 
graduates of schools for the deaf has given me the impres- 
sion that this is what they so essentially need.’’ 

Parallel with this general feeling that a satisfactory e- 
gree in ability to use good English is a prime essential, 
there is an insistence that adequate training be given in 
some trade or vocation for which there is a demand. The 
graduates of our schools agree with Prof. Donald G. Pater- 
son that ‘‘industrial training should become the most im- 
portant and outstanding feature of the education of the 
deaf.”’ 

According to Mr. James W. Howson, quoting from an 
article which appeared in the California News, ‘‘in our 
preparation of the deaf child to meet the problems of the 
world .... the acquisition of a trade in the case of most 
of the deaf .... is of supreme importance.”’ 

From the numerous letters, articles and statements of 
organized groups of deaf persons, I have formulated this 
norm representing, more or less accurately, what our grad- 
uates feel our pupils need to acquire in their school course. 

1. Language ability, the minimum for satisfaction being 
ability sufficient for expression withoit embarrassment in 
everyday situations, such as applying for positions, mak- 
ing purchases, communicating with those with whom they 
come in contact. 

2. In academic subjects, arithmetic, geography, history, 
hygiene and civics. The sort of arithmetic uniformly de- 
sired is that which will help a deaf person in everyday 
affairs, such as making change, understanding interest and 
the simple rules of banking. Disapproval is general of too 
much time spent on arithmetical procedures of little or no 
practical value. 

3. Speech and speech-reading for those whose progress 
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justifies the expenditure of time necessary for its ac- 
quisition. 

4. Proficiency in a trade, with emphasis on the fact that 
the trade is one in which the pupil has reasonable chances 
of securing employment. Shop language not to be 
neglected. 

5. Certain social virtues, such as character development, 
respect for law and superiors, an understanding of the 
value of money and of the danger of expecting too much 
when offered employment, religious training, an apprecia- 
tion of the value of a good name, and of a high stand- 
ard of living. 

Up to this point, this has been entirely an objective 
study. In conclusion, I should like to add three thoughts 
of a more subjective nature; First, it should be a great 
satisfaction to us as school administrators to find that the 
majority of the things advocated by the deaf are the 
very things being emphasized in many of our schools. 
Second, that any norm such as the above, developed in 
‘‘the realm of assertion’’ rather than in the realm of exact 
measurement,’’ needs be accepted with reservations; and, 
lastly, in this era of research—which should prove a golden 
era in the education of the deaf—it behooves us to remem- 
ber with Everett Dean Martin that ‘‘there is no sacrifice 
in principal in re-stating an issue as a result of better 
knowledge and insight. There is no defense of principle 
in a controversial spirit which cares more for partisan 
victory than for truthfulness.”’ 

[Mrs. Hurd, at this point, rose to extend to the members 
of the Conference an invitation to visit, and be entertained 
by, the Rhode Island School during the year 1931, at a 
special celebration planned by the Board of Directors. 
This would afford an opportunity also of visiting others of 
the schools in New England. 

The remainder of the morning was given over to inspec- 
tion of the buildings and grounds of the Colorado School, 
and to witnessing demonstrations of the work in the class- 
rooms and, in particular, a specially prepared program of 
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the work of the Primary Department in the beautiful new 
Ritter Hall. 

In the afternoon, a special automobile sightseeing trip 
was arranged, the principal objects of interest being the 
scenic Garden of the Gods, the Seven Falls, and various 
points in and about the city.] 


SrxtH Session: THurspAY EvENING, OcToBER 2, 1930 


The Conference reconvened for its Sixth Session, 8:00 
p. m., at the Antlers Hotel, with President Booth in the 
chair. 

Mr. Pope rendered the report of the Committee on 
Salaries, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 

This committee consists of Mr. A. C. Manning, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School; Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, of the 
South Dakota School, and myself. It is our understanding 
that the duty of this committee is to collect and compile 
data which may be of service to superintendents, school 
boards, budget officers and appropriation committees. 
Therefore, this discussion will be confined mostly to the 
consideration of the budget including per capita cost, num- 
ber of employees, and incidentally teachers’ salaries. An 
attempt has been made to arrange the material in such 
a way that it will permit of comparison and at the same 
time give a picture more or less definite concerning the 
activities and functionings of the various schools. I have 
with me some blank forms and information sheets which I 
would like to have distributed. 


THE BUDGET 

The economic development of a state has a controlling 
influence over public expenditures including education. 
The National Education Association published a pamphlet 
showing the ability of the different states in the Union to 
pay for education. This was calculated by comparing the 
annual income of the state with the number of pupils of 
school age in that state. It was discovered that there was 
an inclination among the different states to pay a certain 
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percentage of its annual income for educational require- 
ments without regard to the number of children. The 
deaf of the state are entitled to their share of these funds. 
They should be given the same educational advantages and 
privileges as the hearing children of the state notwith- 
standing the fact that on account of their handicap it is 
much more expensive. Considering the fact that it is 
possible to almost completely rehabilitate them, the wonder 
is that it can be done at all, not, that it costs more money. 
If the deaf do not get their share of educational funds, 
the superintendent and the board are failing to perform 
functions expected of them. The public officials and the 
public in general when acquainted with the facts are 
almost always willing to meet the requirements for the 
proper education of the deaf, but the facts must be prop- 
erly and forcefully presented. 

The day is past when the superintendent and the — 
pride themselves on a low per capita cost or consider it an 
honor to maintain a cheap school. They rather pride 
themselves on serving the state by securing as complete a 
rehabilitation of the deaf children as possible. They pride 
themselves on maintaining a good and efficient school which 
is conducted with as little waste as possible. Not long ago 
one state maintained a cheap school. It was considered the 
only blot on the educational work of that state. It did 
not seem to be the fault of anyone in particular but of 
conditions in general. The living conditions were intolerable, 
comparable only to that of the slums. A staff of poorly paid, 
disheartened, disgruntled and inefficient teachers without 
proper supervision and support rendered poor educational 
services. In fact, it took three or four years in the 
primary grades to secure the same educational results that 
this same school now secures in one year. At present its 
per capita cost is high but if the board of the pupils is 
considered for three or four years and the salaries of the 
teachers for the same period to accomplish one year of 
educational work, it is self-evident that the state had in the 
past maintained a very expensive and wasteful school 
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although on the face of it its per capita cost was very 
low. A poorly paid and inefficient teacher is an extrava- 
gance no school should afford. 

But there was a still sadder side of the picture. What 
happened to the deaf children? They never could regain 
the lost time and lost opportunities. Many of them were 
considered slow and dull simply because they had been 
deprived of the proper educational advantages. 

The old method of attempting to regulate the budgets 
of the different schools by a comparative study of the per 
capita costs of the schools for the deaf has proved futile 
for the reason that there are so many far-reaching varia- 
tions controlled chiefly by local conditions, that such com- 
parison is of little or no practical value. Some of the 
reasons are as follows: 

1. The ability of the state to pay. 

2. The larger the number of pupils the smaller the per 

capita cost. 

3. The cost of fuel and the quantity necessary vary 
greatly, due to both climatic conditions and the proxi- 
mity to cheap fuel. 

4. There is a great difference in the cost of power. 
Some schools are so situated that they can secure 
electricity for all purposes at little cost. 

5. Salaries of domestic help vary greatly in different 
schools. 

6. There is a great variation in the salaries of teachers 
in the different states. 

’ 7, The cost of food varies greatly in different localities. 

8. Some schools maintain a farm and thus further re- 
duce their cost of food supplies. 

9. The length of the school term varies from seven to 
ten months in the different schools. 

10. Sometimes a department for the colored or for the 
blind is maintained at a lower per capita cost than 
that for the white or for the deaf, thus reducing the 
per capita of the total pupils maintained. 

. Often a school maintains one or two departments 
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efficiently (more frequently the academic depart- 
ment) at the expense of the other departments, 

12. Each state has a different requirement for accounting 
and each school has a different method of bookkeep- 
ing. Too often the per capita cost is determined by 
the method of calculating it. 

13. Fortunately very few schools are in polities, but the 
few that are suffer the effects of high cost and in- 
efficiency. 

It may be possible by mathematical calculations to cor- 
rect some of these differences such as the length of the 
school term, or the difference in the ratio of the number 
of pupils and the per capita cost, but as a whole it is not 
practical. 

Notwithstanding the inability to use the per capita cost 
as a measuring stick, nevertheless, the fact remains that 
most good schools have a high per capita cost and most 
poor schools have a low per capita cost. 

In order more thoroughly to analyze the budget so that 
comparisons may be made, not only with schools for the 
deaf but with the public schools, it is necessary to divide 
the maintenance cost into educational costs and residence 
or boarding and housing costs. This again may be divided 
into the various departments. This process requires con- 
siderable guesswork, as for example, how much of the 
administrative costs should be charged to education and 
how much to household? The division must necessarily 
equal the total of the executive costs. Again, the cost of 
maintenance for the officers, employees and pupils where 
the food comes from the same kitchen, involves guesswork, 
but it can be rather accurately determined by measuring 
and weighing the food going to each dining room from 
time to time, for a period of a week each time. Several 
such tests would decrease most of the inaccuracies. The 
following table is available for the purpose of the most 
general comparisons. It gives a rather hazy picture of the 
activities of a school which, coupled with other data, may 
make the picture more definite. 
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[Here Mr. Pope distributed to the members of the Conference 
copies of a blank which could be used to determine a Departmental 
Analysis of Expenditures in tabular form. The items of the budget, 
according to the plan, are classified as follows: Salaries (Super- 
vising Officers, other officers and Teachers, Employees); Mainte- 
nance (Superintendents and Official Guests, Officers and Teachers, 
Employees) ; Equipment; Supplies; Miscellaneous Expenses (which 
include various sundries); Maintenance of Buildings (Light, Heat, 
Water, Power, Janitor Supplies, Current Repairs). A separate item 
also is one to Distribute to Education and Household, 1. Adminis- 
trative Expenses; 2. Care of Grounds. An additional item pro- 
vides for Insurance; Annual Depreviation; Interest on Investment. 

Each of these items in turn is apportioned among the different 
departments, with their respective subdivisions, under which the 
school functions as a unit, for instance: Administration; Educa- 
tion (Academic, Vocational, Physical, Special); Household (Board, 
Residence, Laundry); Plant (Heating, Grounds, Farm and Dairy).] 


Another question arises. How is it possible to determine 
whether a state is giving its deaf pupils a square deal? 
This can be roughly ascertained by comparing the educa- 
tional cost with the educational cost of the public schools 
of the large cities of the same state, having in view the 
following differences: 


1. The schools for the deaf have a small number in com- 
parison to the number of pupils in a large city sys- 
tem, hence a higher per capita cost. 

2. Schools for the deaf maintain small classes—eight to 
ten in a class—whereas a public school has thirty or 
forty in a class. 

3. Schools for the deaf usually maintain a daily 
schedule of seven hours which is more expensive than 
a five-hour schedule. 

4. It is necessary to spend much more money on in- 
dustrial education for the deaf than it is for the 
average hearing child. 

To arrive at an approximate conclusion the per capita 
cost of educational expenditures in schools for the deaf 
should be from five to seven times the per capita cost of 
such expenditures in the large city school systems of the 
state. Whether five or seven depends upon the extent 
of the above variations, including differences in teachers’ 
salaries. If the school is expending approximately that 
proportion, the deaf are receiving a square deal. This 
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should be supplemented, however, by a more thorough 
study of the opportunities offered the hearing children 
and the opportunities given a deaf child. 

A state school for the deaf is a boarding school, and the 
residential cost should be higher than the residential cost 
in any other institution of the state for the following 
reasons: 

1. The number of pupils is usually smaller in a school 
for the deaf than in most state institutions, hence a 
higher cost per capita. 

2. A great number of the deaf pupils are small, from 
five to twelve years of age, and it is more expensive 
to take care of these smaller children than it is of the 
older ones. 

3. Whereas the inmates of a custodial institution devote 
most of their time reducing the cost of maintenance 
by performing work about the institution, the pupils 
of a school for the deaf are occupied with educational 
activities to such an extent that little time is left for 
such work. If the boarding cost of the school is in 
excess of the boarding cost of other institutions, there 
is no room for criticism, for here again its cost must 
be measured by the service rendered the children. 

How is it possible for a state to determine that it is 
getting value received for the money expended for a school 
for the deaf? The best way to solve this problem is to 
have thorough and critical survey made of the school from 
time to time by a competent group of surveyors and have 
this survey checked by comparing the opportunities of the 
deaf with the opportunities offered the hearing children 
of the leading cities of the same state. 

NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES 

Another very important and most interesting compari- 
son which will give a more definite picture of the activities 
of the school is an analysis of the school staff. The table 
as given on the next page illustrates this point. 

This ratio is affected by many reasons stated above for 
per capita cost. In addition, some of the small schools 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF PUPILS 


SCHOOLS — 
tA B Cc D E F G H I 
Pupil enrollment................... 322 162 236 618 359 154 109 215 141 
Pupil attendance. ................. 319 162 236 543 326 148 oe 215 141 
D. H. D. H. D. H. D. D. D. H. D. H. 
XECUTIVE— 
Superintendent and Assistants...... 1 1 2 1 , rn | 1 1 1 
Operators. . | 2 1 1 Pax 1 2 
Stenographers-Messengers.......... 1 aie 2 5 1 Re 1 
de 5 4 7 12 4 3 5 2 
EpucaTioNAL— 
Principals and Supervising teachers.. 4 3 1 7 its: 
Oral Grade Teachers............... 28 16 23 62 1 22 .. 15 10... 14 x. 
Athletic Instructors................ 2 1 2 2 8 .: 
Shop Teachers...................4- 6 1 7 #110 6 5 201 5 1 6 1 § 
Hearing and Deaf.............. 44 25 33 #172 #7 «30 5 33 18 1 22 4 9 10 
47 25 34 79 35 19 26 19 
Pupils per teacher................. 6.7 6.4 6.9 6.8 9.3 4.2 5.2 8.2 7.4 
HovsrHotp— 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons..... 2 3 @ 
Housemothers—Supervisors......... 10 10 ¢ 6S 3 41 9 2 
and Chet 7 ‘4 2 14 
room Maids................ 4 4 3 .. B a 4% 
1 23 3 1 1 1 
2 2 1 1 2 2 
Household Employees........ .. 2 .. 3 4 4 
Hearing and Deaf—Household.. 47 5 28 39 10 70 12 85 5 40 21 5 35 16 6 
52 28 49 82 26 36 22 
Pupils per household employee. ..... 6.2 5.7 4.8 7.7 3.6 3.7 41 5.9 6.4 
Asst. Engineers...... 1 : 1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 1 7 2 1 2 1 
53 1 1 3 7 1 1 1 
Hearing and Deaf—Plant....... 6 4 «a 2 9 8 .. 10 6 8 3 
4 2 9 8 10 6 8 3 
Total—deaf.................5. ll ots ll 19 10 2 6 5 16 
Total—hearing................ 102 61 81 163 129 87 48 70 30 
Grand total........... 113 61 92 182 139 89 75 46 
per per CAA 2.8 2.6 2.5 4 1.6 2.8 3.0 


"- fA.—Found it yet te add one teacher and two employees before close of school year. 
earing. 
otVisities doctors should not be counted with full-time employees. 
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maintain no laundry, sending their laundry work out. 
They also buy their bread, thus maintaining no bakery. 
In some schools the pupils are exploited under the guise 
of doing industrial work. These facts affect the propor- 
tion. One of our ablest educators has often said that 
when an attempt is made to cut down the number of em- 
ployees in one department they increase in another de- 
partment. An examination of this table will demonstrate 
the fact that the number of pupils greatly affects the 
ratio. 

To superintendents making inquiries concerning teach- 
ers’ salaries, I simply mail the schedule adopted by the 
State Board of Education for the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf. (I have been informed that in several instances 
this schedule has been very helpful.). This schedule was 
the result of comparing salaries for special teachers in the 
large cities of the State such as Newark, Jersey City, 
Trenton, etc. Comparisons were also made with some cities 
outside of the State in different sections of the country 
but the real figures were based upon thesalary schedules 
for such teachers within the State. Before it was adopted 
by the Board it was submitted to the Commissioner of 
Education for suggestions and approval. It should be 
stated, also, that the schedule is elastic. The Board was 
very insistent upon this point, that is, increments neces- 
sarily depend upon appropriations but, furthermore, be- 
fore increments are granted the superintendent and prin- 
cipal must certify that the teacher has earned these incre- 
ments and is deserving of them. We find that the appro- 
priation committees are very reluctant to interfere with 
the granting of increments thus earned by teachers; even 
in the face of cutting all other increases in salaries they 
are inclined to support the schedule. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the per capita cost will 
give only a very hazy picture of the efficiency of the 
school. It must be supplemented by other comparisons. 
The same can be said of the analysis of the employees of 
the school. Very few comparisons can be made of value 
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unless the educational costs are separated from the resi- 
dential costs. However, these two factors supplemented 
by a check up of the general efficiency of the school work 
in its efforts to rehabilitate the deaf children of the 
state or the city will give a very good record of the school 
as compared with other schools and with the public schools 
of that vicinity. These tables, however, are useful be- 
cause every board wants to know that its school is not 
over-staffed and that its expenditures are within reason, 
so it is important to assemble these facts and face the 
issue. The education of the deaf is expensive. This ought 
to be proclaimed by the head of the school. The board is 
dependent upon the superintendent to furnish facts and 
together they should carry on an intelligent and well di- 
rected: campaign of education demonstrating the complete- 
ness of the rehabilitation of their pupils, and furthermore, 
announcing that it is expensive, and make a great effort 
to secure money for the necessary cost. This is the duty 
of the superintendent and of the board. If they fail to 
secure proper funds, it is necessary for them to make ex- 
cuses. It should be the policy of all schools to maintain 
a good school with very little waste; to serve the state by 
as complete a rehabilitation of its deaf children as possible. 
[At the conclusion of Mr. Pope’s remarks, Mrs. Hurd 
was presented with a Navajo necklace as a mark of esteem 
by members of the Conference in honor of the completion 
of her fiftieth year in the work with the deaf, the day, 
October 2, being the anniversary of that occasion. ] 


PrEsIDENT BootH: We go now to our next topie, 
‘“Nomenclature.’’ It will be opened with papers by Mr. 
McManaway and Mr. F. M. Driggs, after which the discus- 
sion will be led by Mr. McIntire and Mr. Fusfeld. 


NOMENCLATURE 


Mr. McManaway: May I present for your considera- 
tion a discussion of certain definitions which appear in 
the January Annats of each year on the page preceding 
the tabulations of statistics concerning schools for the 
' deaf. I shall read them to refresh your memory: 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The ‘‘ Methods of Instruction’? named in the following Tabular 
Statement may be defined as follows: 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing 
are the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the 
principal objects aimed at are mental development and facility in 
the comprehension and use of written language. The degree of 
relative importance given to these three means varies in different 
schools; but is a difference only in degree, and the end aimed at 
is the same in all. 

II. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The manual alphabet and 
writing are the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, 
and the principal objects aimed at are mental development and 
facility in the comprehension and use of written language. Speech 
and speech-reading are taught to all of the pupils in the schools 
recorded as following this method. 

III, The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in 
speech and speech-reading, as well as mental development and 
written language is aimed at. There is a difference in different 
schools in the extent to which the use of natural signs is allowed 
in the early part of the course, and also in the prominence given 
to writing as an auxiliary to speech and speech-reading in the 
course of instruction; but they are differences only in degree, and 
the end aimed at is the same in all. In most of the Oral schools, 
and with some of the pupils in some of the Combined-System 
schools, as reported in the following tabular Statement, the manual 
alphabet and sign language are never used by any employee of the 
school. 

IV. The Auricular Method—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is 
utilized and developed to the greatest possible extent, and, with or 
without the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried 
on chiefly through the use of speech and hearing, together with 
writing. The aim of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard- 
of-hearing speaking people instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded 
as very important, but mental development and the acquisition of 
language are regarded as still more important. It is believed that 
in some cases mental development and the acquisition of language 
can be best promoted by the Manual or the Manual Alphabet 
method, and, so far as circumstances permit, such method is chosen 
for each pupil as seems best adapted for his individual case. Speech 
and speech-reading are taught where the measure of success seems 
likely to justify the labor expended, and in some of the classrooms 
of most of the Combined-System schools the Oral or the Auricular 
method is strictly followed. 


These definitions were formulated a number of years 
ago, and no doubt they have served a useful purpose in 
giving to the members of our profession certain general 
information during these years. But changes have come 
with the years, changes in methods and in our attitude to- 
ward them; changes also in another respect, for originally 
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the definitions were intended chiefly to convey information 
to those in the profession who had a background of infor- 
mation and experience, and an understanding of the terms 
used. To-day, with the greatly increased interest of the 
general public in our work, these definitions are read by 
many persons without that background of information and 
understanding; with the result that erroneous ideas are 
formed in the effort to understand and interpret the terms 
used. 

Some of the definitions are lacking in accuracy; some 
are needlessly long and cumbersome and go beyond the re- 
quirements of simple definition; in two of the definitions 
the mention of, and emphasis placed on, ‘‘ Mental Develop- 
ment’’ as an end to be gained by the use of those methods 
would seem to imply that mental development was not 
aimed at by those using some of the other methods. In 
some of the definitions the use of writing and of written 
language is referred to as though the use of writing and of 
written language were not common to all methods. 

Revision, therefore, is obviously necessary. What shall 
we adopt for use instead? How can we improve our 
definitions ? 

In attempting to formulate a group of definitions to 
meet the approval of the Conference, I have striven first 
for simplicity and brevity, eliminating every non-essential. 

It is only fair to assume that as educators we have es- 
sentially the same objectives, and differ only as to the best 
means of reaching these objections, so I have not at- 
tempted any statement of objectives. 

I have omitted mention of those things which are com- 
mon to all methods, such as writing; as no two teachers 
teach just alike, it is unnecessary to refer to ‘‘differences 
in degree,’’ or any other variations in practice. 

There is left, then, for our definitions only a brief 
description of the several methods, stated in the simplest 
terms so the layman will understand them, avoiding 
ambiguity and needless repetition but clearly setting forth 
essential differences. 
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I offer then in substitute, the following statement : 


In the instruction of deaf children several different methods are 
in current use. In some schools wide latitude is given the in- 
structors in the choice of the method used; in others the use of a 
particular method or methods is strictly enjoined. The essential dif- 
ferences in the several methods are indicated in the following 
definitions. 

I. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading are taught 
from the beginning and constitute the principal means of in- 
struction; residual hearing is utilized wherever possible. 

II. The Language Method.—The manual alphabet is used in 
addition to speech as a means of instruction and communi- 
cation. 

III. The Manual Method.—Conventional signs are used in addition 
to other means of communication for instructional purposes. 

Thus three definitions are offered in substitute for five 
previously used. Reference to the ‘‘Auricular Method”’ 
has been eliminated because we are all striving to train 
the residual hearing of our children; as speech and speech- 
reading are used in this process, it constitutes one im- 
portant phase of the Oral Method. 

Reference to the Combined System has been omitted be- 
cause properly, and by definition, this is not a method, but 
a combination of methods, and so is out of place in our 
definitions. Because several different combinations of 
methods are possible, and are actually in use, the term 
‘‘Combined System’’ is ambiguous to those outside of our 
own little group and is actually inaccurate. By its elimi- 
nation a more accurate record may be kept of the methods 
actually in use in the schools, and to that extent our 
statistics will be more accurate and reliable. 

If these suggestions are adopted, I recommend the 
elimination of the column headed ‘‘Methods of Instruc- 
tion’’ in the tabulations in the ANNALS as unnecessary, 
but in lieu thereof a revision of the column headings A, 
B, C, and D, to conform to the new definitions. 

I trust the Conference will consider the proposed sub- 
stitutes on their merits and if acceptable will adopt them 
for use in the ANNALS. 

Mr. F. M. Drices: I think it was Robert G. Ingersoll 
who said, 

‘‘Ever by the side of buried age we find youth and joy.”’ 
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The old must give place to the new. 

We used to have ‘‘asylums’’ for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. Then we had institutes and institutions 
for the education of deaf-mutes. To-day we have schools 
for the deaf. 

We have had the deaf and dumb. We also have had 
deaf-mutes, semi-mutes and even ‘‘dummies.’’ To-day we 
have the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

We have had combined methods, oral methods, manual 
methods, auricular methods. To-day we should have, if 
we have anything, educational methods. 

Time was when the general procedure of teaching lan- 
guage in some schools for the deaf consisted largely of 
memorizing short unfamiliar stories, then writing ‘these 
stories (all that could be remembered of them) word for 
word, phrase for phrase, sentence for sentence, a tedious, 
laborious operation, upon the big schoolroom slates. Then 
came the questions and the memorized answers. 

To-day deaf children are thinking, living, learning, 
growing. To-day we are liberating their intelligence. 

The graduates of our schools for the deaf a few years 
ago were about equal to sixth-grade pupils. Now we are 
adding full four year high school courses. 

In 1880, fifty years ago, a cross section of the nation 
gave us an average third-grade education for our citizens. 
To-day we are about equal to seventh graders. 

We are moving at a tremendous rate forward, onward, 
upward. We are living in an age of rapid change and de- 
velopment. To-day twenty-five per cent of the population 
of the United States is engaged in occupations that were 
unknown twenty-five years ago. 

I like the terms: ‘‘The deaf child;’’ ‘‘the hard of hear- 
ing child.’’ I think we should adopt and use them. 

I like the name: ‘‘School for the Deaf.’’ We should, if 
we have not already done so, adopt and use it. 

Ours are educational institutions—purely and simply 
schools. We have, or should have, in our schools for the 
deaf, methods of teaching, methods of educating. We 
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teach speech, speech-reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, carpentry, domestic art, English, ete., ete. We use 
methods, educational methods, in the presentation of, and 
in the teaching of, these various subjects of the curri- 
culum. We use the Sweet Method, Five-Slate Method, the 
phonetic method, Miss Buell’s Method, the silent reading 
method, the project method, and so on and on. We do 
not use the oral method, the manual method, the combined 
method. 

To convey our thoughts to deaf children, to communicate 
with them, we use several means of communication. We 
speak, we write, we spell, we sign. By these means we 
convey our thoughts to the deaf. 

I most heartily agree with Mr. McManaway in all his 
deductions and recommendations. 

Let us adopt and use the right terms to designate our 
schools, our pupils, our methods of instruction and the 
means of communication, even though we may be obliged 
to cast aside some old traditions and some old ideals. Let 
us remember always that’ changes come and go. Let us 
also appreciate the fact that the general principles of 
education apply in the teaching of deaf children, even in 
our schools for the deaf. 

Mr. McIntirE: Mr. MeManaway and Mr. Driggs have 
both given us some splendid ideas, and the subject should 
be considered thoroughly. However, I do not know that 
we are ready to pass upon the suggestions offered at this 
time, or that we would like to consider more thoroughly 
before adopting or discarding the suggestions offered. So 
far as I am concerned, I think some very good suggestions 
have been offered, but in the final analysis, it will be up 
to the Conference to determine this. 

Mr. Fusretp: The concern over Nomenclature is evi- 
dence of a wholesome critical attitude toward our own 
work. The general dissatisfaction with what we are ac- 
complishing is itself the advance guard of further and 
better accomplishment. In this respect alone we must regard 
the thoughts presented by Superintendent McManaway 
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and Superintendent Driggs as worthy both commendation 
and serious consideration. 

But the matter of Nomenclature is not easily disposed 
of. The whole history of our work is a record of terms, and 
names, and definitions that have helped to fan the fires of 
the gigantic struggles of the past. One reason for this is 
the fact that our language does not lend itself readily to 
precise definition. No matter how carefully we choose our 
terms, we soon discover that different individuals place 
upon them varying interpretations. This is the greatest 
difficulty that confronts us when we proceed to the task 
of laying down a permanent nomenclature. 

Before we cast aside the old, we must consider carefully 
a few simple rules. First, is the old unsatisfactory? If 
we detect any dissatisfaction, we must then determine the 
extent of the dissatisfaction. If the latter is of appreciable 
importance, it devolves upon the element that is dissatis- 
fied to suggest a change. The next step should be a canvass 
of all concerned to determine whether the change sug- 
gested is really more suitable than the old. 

The ANNALS, your official publication, is the chief means 
by which our professional nomenclature is expressed. The 
editor of the ANNALS, in the desire to present accurately 
the thought of the profession, will gladly join with any 
force that will help clarify and simplify the terms with 
which we all work. 

The terminology, recorded in the ANNALS, especially 
that appearing annually in the January number, is not 
the product of hasty consideration. It was carefully, very 
earefully thought out in the first place. This is attested 
to by the fact that it has for so many years stood essen- 
tially unchanged. More, we may make bold to say, this 
is proved by the fact that it has stood without serious 
challenge for so many years. 

Perhaps it is not perfect. A proper approach to a 
remedy is open. 

Forty years ago, there was concern over the same prob- 
lem. A movement was initiated seeking to alter the no- 
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menclature and classifications as given in the ANNALS. The 
matter was taken up by the Conference and as a result a 
special committee was appointed to make a thorough study 
of it in all its phases. The importance of the movement 
may be judged from the fact that this committee consisted 
of Dr. J. L. Noyes, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and Dr. 
Edward Allen Fay. This committee labored long and 
thoroughly. Voluminous correspondence and discussion 
followed, all faithfully recorded in the Annats (Vol. 
XXXVITI, 1893) covering some 125 pages. The conclu- 
sions of the committee were then submitted, as ordered in 
the original resolution, to all our schools. The final action 
on the recommendations of the committee was as follows: 

The number of schools in the United States and Canada 
was 86. The number of affirmative votes necessary for 
adoption was to be 57, that is, two-thirds of the total 
number of schools voting. The number of affirmative 
votes cast was 20, hence the recommendations of the com- 
mittee suggesting changes in the classifications given in 
the ANNALS were not adopted. 

The subject is important, important enough to warrant 
full authoritative consideration. If there is a desire to 
alter the existing classification, we can only say that we 
would welcome a change if the desire for it is unmistak- 
able, if the desire truly reflects the wish of the schools. 

Mr. BuLEpsoE: I wish to ask a question of Mr. Fusfeld. 
Are the recommendations which were made forty years 
ago on record? 

Mr. Fusretp: They are. They are noted in great detail, 
along with the full discussions held in reaching them— 
all to be found in the ANNats, Volume XXXVIII, for the 
year 1893. 

Mr. BuEpsoe: Could they be used to compare with the 
recommendations that are being made now? 

Mr. Fusretp: They could. 

_Mr. Buepsoe: I think it would be a very wise thing 
to do. 

Mr. Stevenson: I admire Mr. McManaway’s outline, 
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and also the manner in which Mr. Driggs supported it; 
but I confess as I think it over that I am confused. I 
remember the first was clear and definite, but I am more 
confused than I have been even with the original five. 
Now, for example, in our school we teach speech; we also 
teach with the manual alphabet method, but we do have to 
use signs with our border-line cases. Now, how would my 
school classify them? Manual? I would hesitate about 
that. I would hold to the old term ‘‘Combined System,’’ 
because then I know and the profession knows, regardless 
of whether the public knows or not, what we are endeavor- 
ing to do. The profession would know and we would 
know that we are teaching speech, and also teaching some 
children by means of the manual alphabet; and also we 
take for granted the means of writing, and the end of our 
efforts, mental development. But I am sorry to say that 
we still have cases where perhaps satisfactory mental 
achievement is not always attained, and when we can 
come to some definite agreement and actually have mental 
achievement commonly understood, and work forward to 
that, then I say we can take it for granted. But person- 
ally I wish to go on record feeling that I would cling to 
the old for a long time, although it is not perfect. The 
Combined System to me seems the teaching of speech in 
the classroom, purely speech, and teaching in another 
classroom, manual. But I am afraid some people think 
when we say ‘‘Combined System’’ that we are teaching 
both in the same classroom. So I say there can be room 
for improvement in the conditions suggested here to-night. 
This is too serious a thing—it is a good thing to discuss— 
but too serious for one man to recommend and the Con- 
ference to adopt hastily, and I would recommend, Mr. 
President, that you appoint a committee of four or five 
and get this ready for the next Conference. 

Mr. McManaway: I would like to offer a little further 
explanation of what I intended by the proposed change, 
eliminating the term ‘‘Combined System.’’ As for the 
immediate adoption of the recommendations, if history 
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has any significance, I do not think we need fear any 
specific action to-night. I do not recall a single one of 
the recommendations I made at Frederick that have been 
formally adopted, but I do want to make clear what I 
had in mind in suggesting the elimination of the term 
‘*Combined System.’’ Mr. Stevenson really has the idea 
when he calls attention to the fact that some schools are 
labeled ‘‘Combined Schools’’ which do not permit any of 
the methods in the classroom save the oral method. My 
school for a long time can only be classified, if you have 
got to label the whole school, as a ‘‘combined’’ school 
because I cannot call it an oral school. Most of the chil- 
dren, all except just two or three classes, are taught 
strictly by the oral method; certain other classes are 
taught by what I suggest you term the ‘‘language”’ 
method, the oral method plus manual spelling. None of 
the pupils are taught by the use of signs; so that to label 
my school as a ‘‘combined’’ school is a misrepresentation 
of the fact. To label Mr. Driggs’ school as a ‘‘combined”’ 
school, if I am correctly informed, is not an accurate 
statement of the fact. The suggestion I have offered is 
this: Why label the school? Why not indicate it clearly 
in so many terms, or words, or figures? How many chil- 
dren are taught orally plus the manual alphabet? How 
many children are taught with the original use of signs? 
It seems to me that that gets around ambiguity, that it 
takes up your hazy facts in the case, and nothing is lost, 
and there is a good deal to gain. We are in a scientific 
age. Accuracy of definition is insisted upon to-day as it 
never was before, and we know a great deal more about 
statistics. 

Not for a moment do I say that the suggestions I have 
offered are perfect, or cannot be improved upon. I simply 
offer them for your consideration or discussion. 

Dr. WALKER: I move that this matter be referred to 
our Executive Committee for further research and study, 
to report at our next Conference its recommendations. 
Dr. Hau: I will second that motion, and ask that you 
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include with the six members of the Committee, the editor 
of the ANNALS. 

Dr. WaLKER: I will accept that amendment, that the 
editor of the ANNALS be asked to sit in with the Executive 
Committee in the determination of this question. Per- 
sonally, I think something ought to be done. 

[Dr. Walker’s motion was voted upon and carried. | 

PRESIDENT BootH: The next is the report by Dr. 
Walker as chairman of the Committee on Reorganization 
of the Conference. 

Dr. WALKER: This committee has had a problem on its 
hands. However, although we have had divergent ideas, 
the committee as a whole has come in unanimously with 
this report to-night. Our thoughts are summed up in the 
following form. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Resolved, first, That this body shall be known as the 
Conference of American Schools for the Deaf. 

Second: That the membership of this body shall be 
limited to the executive heads of schools for the deaf. 

Third: That the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence shall at an early date list and publish in the ANNALS 
the names of all schools entitled to active representation 
in the 1933 meeting of the Conference, and that hereafter 
the Executive Committee in its report to the Conference 
shall include such list of accredited schools. 

Fourth: That any principal of a school for the deaf 
recommended by his superintendent shall be eligible to 
associate membership in this Conference, associate mem- 
bership to carry with it no right to participate in the 
deliberations of the Conference. 

Fifth: That honorary membership be conferred by 
each meeting of the Conference, and that it limit such 
membership in its existence to the life of the Conference. 


In the discussion that followed, the Committee agreed to amend 
the first section of its report to read as follows: 


Resolved, first, That this body shall be known as the 
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Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 

Present Boor: All in favor of the adoption of this 
as a constitution of the ‘‘Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf’’ signify by saying ‘‘ Aye’’; 
all opposed, ‘‘No.’’ Carried. 

[Upon motion by Dr. Hall, and seconded by Miss 
Adams, it was voted that the Committee be continued in 
charge of the question of reorganization, for the formula- 
tion of a governing constitution and a series of by-laws, 
which would also include incorporation. ] 

Mr. Skyberg, as secretary, read a message of good 
cheer and thanks from Mrs. Pittenger for the good wishes 
sent by the Conference. 

Mr. Skyberg also read the following communication 
from the president of the Colorado Association of the 
Deaf: 


Colorado Springs, Colo., October 1, 1930. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the great importance the moving 
picture in its former silent form played in the lives of the deaf, 
and of the real deprivation that ensued when the silents became 
talkies, 

In its silent form the actors were of course represented as speak- 
ing, but to render the play intelligible titles or explanatory para- 
graphs were thrown upon the screen, and the deaf were thus placed 
on a par with the hearing in the enjoyment of the play. 

In its talking form these titles or explanations are omitted and 
though the hearing have a full understanding of the play, the deaf 
are left to grope and guess and as a result few of them go to the 
theatres. 

This does not mean the real deaf alone, but the hard of hearing, 
estimated at three millions of our population, if not more. 

It is unnecessary to add that this change has deprived the deaf 
not only of their greatest pleasure but of a potent educational 
factor. This not because the actors speak viva voce, but because 
the explanatory titles have been eliminated. 

It would seem a simple matter if titles were inserted here and 
there even in the ‘‘talkies.’’ The hearing portion of the audience 
would not be inconvenienced, but rather benefited when the thread 
of a discourse has been lost. If this were made plain to the great 
producing concerns—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount, Columbia, 
Warner Brothers, Universal—it would seem that they might be 
induced to order the introduction of titles at salient points of the 
play. The additional cost would be trifling compared with the benefit 
that would accrue. 

Though this matter is not directly germane to the work of this 
Conference, it is indirectly so because of the educational factors 
involved, and it would seem to me that no body of men could prefer 
a request that would have more weight. 

Might I suggest that the Conference appoint a Committee to 
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correspond with or wait upon the producing firms mentioned with 
a view of having titles, however short, restored to the screen, the 
talking and sound features remaining the same? Without wishing 
to be officious, I should like to suggest that Mr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, who as head of the California school system for the deaf 
makes periodical visits to Los Angeles, would be able personally to 
meet producers and directors at Hollywood, and in the same manner, 
Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, of the New York Institution, would be able 
to see those at the Laskey studios near the Metropolis. 

The deaf are shut out from so many things that make life worth 
living to the normally sensed—to mention only one, the radio and all 
it means. To be shut out from the moving picture after having for 
so long enjoyed what they count a real blessing, would be a 
calamity. 

If your Conference were to take favorable action in this matter, 
it would surely meet with the grateful appreciation and approval of 
the deaf of the entire country, including the millions of hard-of- 
hearing. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE WM. VEDITZ. 


Upon motion from the floor, the president was author- 
ized to appoint a committee of three to carry out the 
suggestions of the letter just read. President Booth 
named Mr. Skyberg, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Gardner to 
constitute the committee. 

The president also announced appointments to the Com- 
mittee on Certification of Teacher Training Centers, as 
follows: Dr. MeAloney, Mr. Pope, Dr. Walker, Mr. Day, 
Miss Adams, Mr. Forrester, and Mr. F. M. Driggs. 

The place for the next meeting of the Conference was 
discussed, invitations having been presented by the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Louis, by the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, the Louisiana School, and the New Jersey School. 
Mr. Cloud expressed the desire that the Conference would 
meet in Chicago in 1933 at the time of the World Fair. 
By motion, the Conference decided to leave the entire 
matter of choice of location to the Executive Committee. 

[ Whereupon, the session was adjourned until the fol- 
lowing morning. ] 

SevenTH Session, Fripay Mornine, Octoser 3, 1930 


The Conference reconvened for its Seventh Session, at 
the Antlers Hotel, at 8:45 o’clock, Friday morning, Octo- 
ber 3, 1930, with President Booth in the chair. 

The discussions were opened with a paper by Mr. 
STEVENSON on 


THE EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
PUPILS OF OUR DAY-SCHOOLS 


From the outset we are in agreement, I am certain, that 
of all the topics assigned for discussion this particular 
one is the most delicate and most vital, and because of its 
nature, very seldom brought out in conference. The fact 
that it finds a place on the program is indicative of a 
closer and better understanding now existing between the 
average residential and day-school. 

At this time I wish to say that my place on the pro- 
gram is not of my own choosing but that the committee 
has delegated me to head this discussion. I am not un- 
mindful of the shoals, of the breakers, and of the quick- 
sands surrounding the matter in hand. All statements 
and suggestions should be made in a clean-cut and pointed 
manner, thereby doing away with any possibility of a 
hazy or double interpretation. This is as it should be if it 
is ever hoped to have any valuable contribution from 
general discussion. To make this interchange of thought 
worth while, all expression offered should be based purely 
and wholly on personal observations and study, void of 
all hearsay, shorn of all prejudice and of opinionated 
impressions. 

In order to clear the atmosphere and at the same time 
to justify the statement that prejudice has been found to 
exist between the day and residential schools, it is well to 
admit that we have been sorely impressed at times by the 
deadly and harmful estimate each has held of the other’s 
efforts and results. Each has belittled and maligned the 
endeavors and accomplishments of the other to such an 
extent that in the end the poor helpless parent does not 
know where to turn for advice and counsel. Feeling has 
been bitter, untruths have been told, highly exaggerated 
and distorted pictures have been painted, and all at the 
expense of the already handicapped deaf child. However, 
this narrow and extremely unprofessional spirit is being 
quickly replaced by a more wholesome, constructive, and 
understanding attitude, and as a natural result, the deaf 
child is coming into his heritage. Through interchange of 
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visits, both groups are being educated, the walls of preju- 
dice are breaking down, misinformation is disappearing, 
and the light is beginning to break through for the benefit 
of all. At least this is what we are experiencing in 
California. 

The purpose of this detailed preliminary statement is 
to support the following thought. No one should judge or 
criticize the accomplishments of a state or of a day school 
unless he or she has actually observed and studied first- 
hand the existing conditions, factors, and achievements 
and has done so very carefully and closely. One cannot 
pass judgment on any class or school in a hurried and 
crowded visit of a day or two. It is absolutely impossible 
and absurd to expect it. Even after a thorough and close 
study, one cannot hope to obtain the desired information 
unless he extends such study to the results and products 
of the particular school, namely a follow up and check up 
of the graduates and thus evaluating the true accomplish- 
ment through the final placement of the graduate in 
society. 

In the use of the term ‘‘day-school,’’ I take it that the 
program committee did not intend to consider the usual 
and common type of special day class for the deaf, of 
which there are approximately one hundred out of a 
possible total of one hundred and fourteen. The small 
day class, with its varied and difficult grading, and its 
large range of ages, all under the instruction of a single 
teacher, who is very seldom if ever properly and help- 
fully supervised, should not be considered at this time. 
The comparison would be unfair, as we are agreed that 
achievement under such circumstances is far from satis- 
factory and encouraging. 

Therefore, since the national survey of 1924-1925 did 
not cover the day class but was confined to the best day- 
schools, practically all of which were of the type with a 
school population of fifty or more, and for the sake of 
better comparison, it will be understood that we are here 
considering this same classification. 
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Before developing a conclusive statement as to the edu- 
cational achievement of the day-school or any school for 
that matter, it is imperative that one consider certain 
chief factors that have much influence upon the degree of 
accomplishment. The status of a school is governed largely 
by the following: The type of head, the background of 
education and special training of the teachers, the salaries 
offered, the location of the day-school, whether or not it 
be in a metropolitan area and within proximity of a resi- 
dential school, the size of the school, the size of the classes, 
the class of pupils as to time of becoming deaf and also 
as to the degree of actual hearing, the length of the school 
day, and the previous schooling had by the pupil before 
losing hearing. The school that enjoys the better part of 
these factors should naturally produce the best results. 

Time will not permit going intg detail concerning these 
various factors. I will merely touch upon a few. From 
20 to 25 per cent of day-school pupils possess usable hear- 
ing of some degree. From 25 to 30 per cent lost hearing 
between the ages of four and twelve years. According to 
these figures, therefore, the greater and better opportuni- 
ties are had by the minority and not by the average deaf 
pupil. However, these favorable circumstances are found 
on a larger scale in the day-school than in the residential 
school. The school accomplishment of the average day- 
school pupil is not so high and so satisfactory as that of 
the minority who are better equipped. Such result is only 
natural and to be expected. 

Educational achievement and education are synonymous. 
One’s education is not complete unless it enables the indi- 
vidual to make the necessary adjustment to the social, 
economic, and moral conditions of life. From this, it would 
follow that the deaf child must receive sufficient instruc- 
tion in some trade as a very important part of his educa- 
tional preparation. The average day-school pupil experi- 
ences very little trade teaching. The time allotted to this 
branch of activity approximates about three hours a week. 

It must be kept in mind that we are considering the 
average deaf pupil and not the exceptional one. The 
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question is whether or not the day-school is achieving and 
accomplishing more for the deaf pupil than is the resi- 
dential school. In our contacts we have met several very 
brilliant and interesting graduates of day-schools. Like- 
wise, it can be said that we have met several brilliant and 
eapable graduates of residential schools. On the other 
hand, if our experience and contacts have been wide, it 
can be truthfully said that we have met many unprepared 
and poorly equipped deaf individuals from both types of 
schools. In fact, the present-day educational status of 
the average deaf child is not so great as we would like to 
have it. There is much opportunity and room for greater 
advancement and improvement, and the chalienge is be- 
fore us. It has been gratifying to witness the sane and 
pedagogically sound approach now being made to the 
problem. Let us continue to be diligent, honest, unbiased, 
and to build well. 

My personal conclusion is that, even though at times 
there have been several outstanding graduates of day- 
schools, the educational achievement of the pupils of our 
day-schools is not greater than that of those of many of 
our residential schools. Such a statement may strike like 
a bombshell, since only recently Dr. C. C. Upshall of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, prepared a very 
valuable contribution on this subject in which he con- 
cludes that the educational achievement of the day-school 
pupil is greater. This statement might hold good for the 
exceptional, but not for the average type of pupil. It must 
be admitted that during the last ten years the better ma- 
terial has been entering the well located day-school and 
in turn the heavier and slower type has been slowly but 
surely transferred to the residential school. 

Those in charge of the survey made several years ago 
never intended to have their findings considered as defi- 
nite and conclusive, but merely as guideposts and scien- 
tific data to afford us a better picture of our problems. 
While on this point, let me say that of all the pupils 
examined in the selected residential schools, only 25 per 
cent came from leading schools, while of the day-school 
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group examined, 95 per cent came from the high ranking 
day-schools. If this is true, the findings of our good friend, 
Dr. Upshall, will have to be verified and substantiated by 
future surveys and study. 

Since a very commendable start has been made by the 
recent survey, there is no doubt that there will be an- 
other in the near future. Not wishing to appear to dis- 
parage the arrangement, procedure, and the efforts of 
those in charge of the last survey, I would suggest, in 
ease there be another, the following for consideration: 

1. Through the assistance of such men as Doctor 
Pintner and Professor Paterson, the arrangement and 
formulation of mental and intelligence tests, and the 


_ presentation and handling of these tests by one or two 


carefully selected individuals, trained for the purpose. 

2. The testing of usable hearing and of sound percep- 
tion with the proper and suitable audiometer by trained 
and competent persons. 

3. Carefully prepared tests in language comprehension 
and expression, in subject matter, and in the ability to 
speak and to read lips. This is to be done by a selected 
group of experienced and thoroughly competent teachers 
and supervising teachers of both day and residential 
schools. 

4. The selection, without regard to location, of fourteen 
of the leading residential schools and a like number of 
the leading day-schools. 

5. A greater time limit given to the survey of each 
school to study existing conditions and factors affecting 
each school, perhaps a period of two to three years. 

6. Consideration of the efficiency and attainment in the 
way of trade preparation. 

7. A very thorough check up of each graduate for three 
years previous to survey as to type of employment, earn- 
ing capacity, and economic status. 

8. The selection of four actively engaged, thoroughly 
trained, and outstanding supervising teachers, two from 
day-schools and two from residential, to carry on and 
supervise the survey. 
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The above would be expensive, to be sure, but worth 
while. 

Before closing, I wish to pay high tribute to all teach- 
ers of the deaf. The day-school is rendering good service 
in many ways and to-day plays an important part in our 
special education. The small special class is the discourag- 
ing factor. The day-school will serve to a higher degree 
when it devotes more time to trade teaching, and cooper- 
ates with the standardized residential school. And last, 
permit me again to make the statement that the average, 
well organized day-school does not produce greater edu- 
cational achievement for its student body on the whole 
than does the average, well organized residential school, 
when thinking in terms of the purpose of education and 
preparation as meaning the adjustment of the individual 
to his social, economic, and moral environment. 

PRESIDENT BootH: This paper is open to discussion. In 
fact, that is the way the program reads, and Mr. Stevenson 
is simply leading the discussion. 

Miss Apams: I have been in the work since 1891, and 
I did not know that there were all these awful things 
thought about the two different kinds of schools. I have 
always had the general feeling that the children who lived 
out in the country or far away from a center, of course, 
had to go to a boarding school, and if they lived near a 
center of population, and it was possible to have a day- 
school, that it was a good thing to have the children stay 
at home. That was the fundamental feeling about it. In 
1891 there were two feuds on, and I discovered it little by 
little. It was a feud between the oralists and the manual- 
ists, and a feud between the day-schools and the residential 
schools. Insofar as we were oralists, we were great friends 
with the other oral schools. But the general feeling of all 
residential schools was that it was impossible for a day- 
school to get its children to attend enough to teach them 
anything; that you could only scratch the surface, because 
the children would come only once in a while; they might 
show up about Wednesday and attend two days, and then 
they might not come again for two or three weeks. Well, 
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that was not so. We have our records from the early days, 
and we find that the average attendance has always been 
about as follows: Our upper grades, that is to say, chil- 
dren from the third or fourth year of the school, come 
very regularly. Nothing but serious illness prevents at- 
tendance. Occasionally they are late because they have to 
depend on public transportation facilities, just as business 
people have to depend upon them; but generally speaking 
our attendance is very good, except with the little chil- 
dren. The little children do stay at home in bad weather 
sometimes. We sometimes have little children who come 
twenty-five and thirty miles. They have to be taken to a 
trolley, the trolley takes them to a train for Boston, and 
there our attendant meets them and brings them to school 
by trolley. Under such conditions it is common sense to 
believe that the youngest children are absent a good deal 
in bad weather; but in good weather there are surpris- 
ingly few. I go to the baby class and I say, ‘‘How many 
children are absent?’’ ‘‘Two children. You know, John 
has the measles, and Mary has chicken pox.’’ So, on the 
whole, taking into consideration the fact that little pri- 
mary hearing children are absent more or less—as you 
know your own little children who do not go to school 
every day—I think the attendance is very good. In the 
early days, before I knew much about boarding schools, I 
had an idea that children who were away from home went 
to school the first day of the school year, and were present 
in the schoolroom every school day until the end, and 
that nothing ever prevented a 100 per cent attendance. 
This I believed because my friends among the boarding 
school teachers led me to believe that they always had a 
100 per cent attendance. 

You have been very kind in sending us the school 
papers. Long ago I once started a scrapbook of the causes 
of absences in your schools, and it made very interesting 
reading. First, I would strike, ‘‘So-and-so is in quaran- 
tine,’’ and ‘‘Miss Blank regrets that so many of her chil- 
dren have chicken pox,’’ or something -of the sort, and 
then sometimes in those days before the very careful 
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medical inspection which we have now, there would be 
rumors that such a school had closed its doors on account 
of an epidemic. I remember one school that lost three or 
four months out of the school year with scarlet fever, and 
another school that was under quarantine for months at 
a dreadful cost; and then it began to dawn upon me that 
there was not a 100 per cent attendanc in every boarding 
school. I believe that any good day-school which follows 
up all absences, takes advantage of the services of the 
city attendance department, and sends teachers out to 
visit the pupils would compare very favorably in its at- 
tendance record with any one of the good boarding schools 
in all grades above the first two or three. In the case of 
the youngest children the comparison would be unfavor- 
able. This means that the day-schools need to take a year 
or two more in the primary department because of these 
necessary absences. 

Then there used to be a feeling—I don’t believe it exists 
now—but there used to be a feeling on the part of the 
people in the boarding schools that the pupils and teachers 
in the day-schools were to be pitied because they did not 
have the advantage of living in an institution. There was 
a very strong feeling that it was not natural for children 
to live at home, and that they should go home just as 
little as possible. (If this is true I’m sure I don’t know 
why the Lord made such a mistake as to put children in 
families. ) 

To sum up the whole question, it seems fair to me to 
say that if deaf children can be properly taught, and if 
they can go back and forth without too much hardship, 
and if the school facilities are equal, I would rather have 
my own children in a day-school than in a boarding school. 
I will go yet further; even if the day-school were not quite 
so good, I would rather have my children there, where I 
could know what they were doing and how they were 
progressing. But if the boarding school were far better 
than the day-school, if the day-school were really a poor 


miserable makeshift, then I should of course prefer the - 


boarding school. 


| 
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What Mr. Stevenson has said about the small village 
schools is sometimes true. They are occasionally pretty 
poor. In 1909 I made a trip through the schools for the 
deaf in fourteen states and the District of Columbia (and 
I paid my own expenses, too, and lost half pay in addi- 
tion). I did this because I wanted to be convinced one 
way or the other as to whether I was taking part in a 
great educational wrong by teaching in a day-school, and 
being an oral teacher. I found that the best in the day- 
schools and the best in the boarding schools were just 
about equal. You take brilliant boys and girls and subject 
them to any kind of educational contact, and they are 
going to do well and be a credit to any system. They can- 
not help but learn, and it is not any particular credit to 
us that we supply the education. I would say that this is 
true of all A pupils. When you get to the upper part of 
the B pupils, they are very much the same in both kinds 
of schools, I find. The lower B, too, are not very different 
either; but I did find this difference: I noticed in the 
pupils’ journals that when we got down to the rather 
poor pupils the journals of the day-schools would show 
more knowledge of general events and of things that were 
going on than the boarding schools. The boarding school 
children would have in their journals, ‘‘ Yesterday after- 
noon, Miss So-and-so took us down to such a store. We 
bought such a thing. We did this and that.’” The day- 
school journal would say, ‘‘No 4 had an accident yester- 
day (No. 4 being a train). My father told me that Mr. 
So-and-so, the engineer, was hurt. My father told me that 
peaches will be shipped next week.’’ There was more 
interest in outside things, and I think it simply repre- 
sented the more varied contacts. Of course, I know that 
in the boarding schools now every effort is made to give 
the children those contacts; but figuring it by and large, 
I do not think that either school is better. We both have 
the poor at the bottom, the excellent at the top and all 
kinds in between. I do not think we have anything to 
quarrel about, not a thing. 
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Mr. Bray: Wisconsin probably has more day-schools 
than any other state in the Union. I believe there are 
something like twenty at the present time. Many of them 
are now simply a matter of history. We have a few good 
day-schools in Wisconsin. Milwaukee has between 140 and 
150 pupils, and I think about sixteen teachers, but about 
eighty per cent of the day-schools in Wisconsin are very 
small makeshift schools. 

Some of the schools are held in basements, others in 
churches, and the supervision of the schools is practically 
nil. The public school superintendent knows nothing of 
the problem, and pays little or no attention to the day- 
school under his supervision. It is true, they have a state 
supervisor for day-schools for the deaf, but she gets around 
only once or twice a year, and in supervision it extends only 
over a short period, which, you might say, amounts to com- 
paratively nothing. 

When I was in day-school work twenty-five years ago, 
I had three day-schools under my supervision. At one 
school they had four deaf children, two feeble-minded 
children, and six with speech defects. In my visitation 
to that school every month, I found those with speech 
defects receiving about 80 per cent of the time of the 
teacher, and the deaf in that particular school were sit- 
ting back doing nothing most of the time. At another 
school which I had under my supervision for three years, 
they had two deaf pupils, two hard-of-hearing children— 
and the latter spent part of the time in public school and 
part of the time in the school for the deaf—and they had 
from four to six with speech defects. I found again on a 
careful check of the teachers in that school that the speech 
defect pupils had 75 to 80 per cent of the teacher’s time. 
The deaf children in that school never got any higher than 
third grade, although they remained in the school until 
one was sixteen years old and the other eighteen. I found 
in visiting the day-schools in Wisconsin—and I have vis- 
ited practically all of them—that there was little or no 
chance for vocational training, and no real vocational 
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instructor for the deaf. There is a good deal of lost 
motion, as it is a very bad setback for the pupil to change 
back and forth from the residential school to the day-school. 

I find that some of the teachers in the day-schools are 
poorly trained as teachers for the deaf. I might go into 
this much more, but I do not think it is necessary. I find 
probably twenty-five per cent of those teachers excellently 
trained teachers for the deaf. In the day-schools—and I 
am speaking of the smaller schools—they have sometimes 
only one in a grade with probably five in the whole school, 
no two in the same grade, no incentive, no challenge, no 
one with whom to compare each other. In 1924 I received 
six pupils from the La Crosse Day-School, the superin- 
tendent having signed the certificate saying that they had 
completed the eighth grade and were ready for high 
school. I asked him whether he knew what he signed when 
he sent those pupils to me with the diploma. He said, 
‘‘No, I didn’t know anything about it; I am not a teacher 
for the deaf; it was handed to me, and I signed it.’’ We 
had to return all but two of those pupils for lack of prog- 
ress, and those two were put in the second grade. 

There are pupils in every school who can not make 
progress under the oral method. It may be from defec- 
tive sight ; it may be lack of will power, or it may be that 
the intelligence is not high enough. Those pupils stand 
still or go back. I believe in a good day-school where the 
pupils can live at home and transportation is not needed. 
That much has been done, and I feel that we have some 
very good day-schools in Wisconsin. I refer to Milwaukee, 
Madison, Green Bay and Eau Claire. They have sent us 
some very fine pupils, and some of them stand as high as 
any pupils we have ever had. I agree with Miss Adams 
that many pupils succeed in spite of any school, or in 
spite of any teacher. 

I find in Wisconsin that a large percentage of the 
pupils in the schools live ten, twenty, or thirty miles from 
the school and have to be transported all that distance. 
The weather in Wisconsin is real weather in winter, fifty 
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below zero, thirty below zero for weeks at a time, and the 
pupils can not attend school regularly under such condi- 
tions. In many of the schools under my supervision, I 
found the association of a very bright deaf boy or a deaf 
girl with the hearing children to be harmful at times, 
because he or she is pushed back and cannot associate as 
readily as some of the other boys or girls, so the deaf 
child develops an inferiority complex much more readily 
than he would in a residential school where all are more 
nearly equal. 

The day-school has been in existence in Wisconsin for 
nearly half a century. I have yet to find a record of 
graduates of the day-schools in Wisconsin going to col- 
lege. We have kept a record of our graduates in our 
state school for over half a century, since 1861, and of 
those who are living, I can tell you where they are, what 
they are doing, and what their success has been. I have 
tried time after time to get someone to tell me about the 
graduates from the day-schools. 

Recently a deaf boy who entered our school some ten 
or twelve years ago was graduated from the Lineuln High 
School in Milwaukee, a public school. He had finished the 
eighth grade in the Milwaukee Day-School. Recently he 
took the examinations for Gallaudet College and failed 
utterly. He was advised by the president of Gallaudet 
College to return to the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 
It will take him at least two years to get his diploma in 
our high school, and I am doubtful whether he will be 
able to make the college entrance requirements in that 
length of time. He entered our school when he was about 
seven years of age and remained about six weeks. His 
mother said, ‘‘I simply must take my boy home. In the 
first place, I am homesick for him; and in the second 
place, I don’t want him to know the sign language.’’ I 
said, ‘‘That is your privilege.’’ We always have as many 
pupils as we can take care of. This boy came back with 
his mother and father after ten years. He is probably the 
most efficient sign maker in the school. Where did he get 
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it? He got it in Milwaukee, probably not in the public 
school, but by reason of his association with the deaf in 
Milwaukee. 

I feel that the small day-school in Wisconsin is a mis- 
take and a detriment to the deaf children who are in 
those schools, but I also feel that some of the larger day- 
schools are a credit to the State of Wisconsin. The Mil- 
waukee Day-School has a very fine principal and a very 
efficient group of teachers who are under the supervision 
of an excellent grade supervisor. We get many fine pupils 
from the Milwaukee Day-School, but as a whole, I feel 
Wisconsin suffers, and especially the deaf children in our 
small day-schools. 

Miss Apams: I feel that there are no children in Mas- 
sachusetts that are suffering. The audiometer is finding 
a great many children. Here and there, there are indi- 
viduals trailing along through the grades in the public 
schools learning practically nothing, and once in a while 
some teacher or county superintendent says, ‘‘Something 
ought to be done for that child,’’ but nothing is done; 
and I am pretty sure that it is so throughout the country. 
There are deaf children in every state in the Union, 
probably recognized as deaf in their own communities, 
but in some eases the authorities do not dare do anything 
about it because the families do not like it, and they say, 
‘‘Mr. So-and-so claims that his child is not deaf enough 
to go.’’ We had a law that went into effect in 1928 which 
can compel children to go to school, but the law is not 
administered very well, and I think that is a very serious 
thing. 

[The subject was further discussed, many of the mem- 
bers expressing opinions. Dr. Hall, referring to Mr. 
Stevenson’s remarks on school surveys, pointed to the 
impracticability of including all the day-schools, many 
of them scattered about within different states, making 
it difficult to reach them, time and expense being impor- 
tant considerations. A number of such schools, chosen 
because they are typical, should sufficiently serve the pur- 
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poses of comparison. Dr. Hall also pointed out that in 
the national survey of 1924-1925 a day-school attained 
the highest rank in achievement, and a residential school, 
in which speech and the manual alphabet are employed 
very largely, came next. The head of the day-school mak- 
ing so fine a record attributed its standing chiefly to the 
fact that it has a splendid staff of teachers, well paid and 
efficiently supervised. 

Miss Newlee agreed that the small, unorganized day- 
school presents a problem; its chief fault lies in its low 
achievement level, a condition due in large measure to a 
lack of clarity in the objectives aimed at. The proper 
classification of the pupils, which is not possible in a 
small day-school, is also an important factor. Mr. Pope 
suggested that one of the chief troubles with the small 
day-school is lack of adequate supervision of the teaching. 
Also, a survey of our schools, when it considers the grad- 
uates, should bring out the failures as well as all those 
who have succeeded. 

Miss Herdman stated it is unfair to judge schools on 
the record of pupils who move from one place to another. 
This view was concurred in by Mr. Day, who announced 
that the enrollment of the Missouri School last year 
showed somewhat more than a third of the pupils had 
previously attended other schools. 

Mr. Stevenson suggested that a common course of 
study and a uniform plan of grading would greatly 
obviate the difficulties arising from the shifting of pupils 
among the different schools. Mrs. Riggs also agreed that 
a child transferring from one school to another loses a 
great deal of time in finding his proper place, and that 
uniformity of grading among the schools would be a great 
aid. 

Miss Reinhardt mentioned instances of successful 
achievement in the case of deaf children who entered 
schools for the hearing after receiving training in a school 
for the deaf. ] 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


The sessions of the Fifteenth Meeting of the Conference 
were brought to a close with a Business Meeting. 


The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, 
Mr. Skyberg, submitted in its report the following reso- 
lutions, each of which was unanimously adopted. 


I. Whereas, Death, in a most tragic manner, has taken from us 
John William Jones, one of our most distinguished and best loved 
members; and 


Whereas, We realize that not only this Conference of Superinten- 
dents and Principals, but the deaf throughout the country, have lost 
a lovable friend, a tireless worker, a wise counsellor and a sane 
leader; and 


Whereas, We are conscious of the shock and sorrow, and distress 
and great loss which his sudden and tragic death has brought to his 
family, to the Ohio School for the Deaf over which he has so ably, 
devotedly, and faithfully presided for more than a generation and 
to its alumni and friends; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we stand a moment in silent sorrow as an ex- 
pression of our high regard for him and that we pledge renewed 
zeal and fidelity to the cause which he loved and to which he un- 
selfishly devoted his untiring energy and talents; and be it further 


Resolwed, That our heartfelt sympathy is hereby extended to Mrs. 
Jones and family, who throughout the years have so faithfully 
shared the heavy responsibility, the anxiety, and the burden of 
planning and work which the management of a great school de- 
mands; and be it also 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy to the faculty and entire 
staff and to the pupils of the Ohio School for the Deaf and com- 
mend his loyalty, his character, his example as most worthy stand- 
ards for them to observe; and we express the hope that they will 
maintain the high position which their school has attained under his 
leadership; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions become a part of the 
minutes of this meeting and that copies be sent to Mrs. Jones, to 
the Principal of the Ohio School for the Deaf, and to the Ohio 
State Board of Education. 


II. Resolved, That all schools for the deaf, both residential and 
day, which are not now offering a full four-year high school course, 
be urged to offer such a course as rapidly as local conditions will 
permit. 


III.. The Conference of Superintendents and Principals of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf, in its Fifteenth Meeting, assembled at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, September 29 to October 3, 1930, 
resolves, 

First, That the Conference by vote express its sincere thanks and 
appreciation to the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School for 
Deaf and Blind, to its president, Mr. Asa T. Jones, in particular; 
to Dr. and Mrs. T. S. McAloney and the staff and officers of the 
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School for their kindness and hospitality in entertaining the Con- 
ference and in extending to it all the courtesies that have made 
the meeting a pleasure and a success. 

Second, That the Conference vote its thanks to the Executive 
Committee of the Conference for the excellent program prepared, 
and to the distinguished guest speakers who have contributed to the 
inspiration and interest of the meeting, viz: Mr. J. Alfred Ritter, 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School for Deaf 
and Blind; Mr. Harry MacDonald, president of the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce; Judge Clyde L. Starrett, of Colo- 
rado Springs; Dr. Charles C. Mierow, president of Colorado College; 
Dr. Hubert Work, of Denver; Miss Emily Griffith, principal of the 
Denver Opportunity School. 

Third, That the Conference vote its thanks to the Press of 
Colorado Springs, the Gazette Times and Evening Telegram, for co- 
operation in providing publicity for the activities of the Conference. 

Fourth, That the Conference vote its thanks to the Kiwanis Club 
of Colorado Springs for its entertainment of the Conference mem- 
bers affiliated with Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions clubs. 

Fifth, That the Conference vote its thanks to the management of 
the Antlers Hotel for its attention to the accommodation and com- 
fort of the members of the Conference individually and collectively. 

Sixth, That the secretary of the Conference send copies of these 
resolutions to the individuals and organizations named therein. 


It was agreed that the report of the committee on 
necrology, which required time for the collection of the 
necessary data, be incorporated as addenda to the report 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. Bledsoe, chairman of the committee on nominations, 
presented the following report, which was adopted, and 
the persons named were declared elected to serve through 
the next regular meeting of the Conference: 

President, J. W. BLATTNER; Vice-President, ALVIN E. Popr; Sec- 
retary, Euwoop A. STEVENSON; Members of the Executive Com- 


mittee, PrrcivAL HauL, FranK M. Drices, THos. S. McALONEY, 
HERBERT E. Day, Mapison J. LEE. 


Mr. Day moved that the thanks of the Conference be 
extended to Mr. Booth, the retiring president, for the 
very efficient manner in which he presided over the ses- 
sions. The motion was carried unanimously by a rising 
vote. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 


ADDENDA 


The Committee on Necrology, consisting of Dr. Gruver, 
Miss Adams, and Mr. McIntire, submitted the following 
report: 


MoTHER MaRyY ANNE BurRKE was born June 6, 1842, in Dublin, 
Ireland, and died at Buffalo, N. Y., December 9, 1927. She was 
brought to this country by her parents at a very early age and 
while a young woman entered the Congregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in the diocese of Buffalo. After receiving special training, 
Mother Mary Anne taught at Le Couteulx Saint Mary’s Institution 
for the Deaf, at Buffalo, for a time, and then was appointed prin- 
cipal, a position she occupied for sixty-five years. Her administra- 
tion was very successful and she was known as a progressive educa- 
tor. She helped to plan, and during her administration established, 
the group of beautiful buildings now known as LeCouteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution. She was active in other educational lines as 
well and assisted in the establishment of many schools of the 
dioceses under the care of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


JOHN WILLIAM JONES, for 35 years superintendent of the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf, was killed instantly in an automobile 
accident on September 28, 1930, nine miles west of Ellis, Kansas, 
while en route to Colorado Springs to attend the Fifteenth Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for 
the Deaf. 


The sad and tragie passing of Dr. Jones cast a pall over the 
proceedings of the Colorado Conference and removed from the pro- 
fession a highly respected leader, educator and administrator. 
Among educators of the deaf he was a recognized authority and 
many times held offices of high rank in the profession. For many 
years he was chairman of the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals and served as President of 
the Conference as well as President of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. He was the author of ‘‘The Greatest 
Problem of the Race—Its Own Conservation,’’ a book on eugenics 
which comprises a study on the cause of defects of persons in all 
state institutions. He was also the author of ‘‘One Hundred Years 
of History in the Education of the Deaf in America, and Its 
Present Status;’’ of ‘‘Robert, a Deaf Boy’’ and was a frequent 
contributor to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. His series of 
textbooks on English received a wide usage in schools for the deaf 
and his editorial writings in the Ohio Chronicle were the leading 
features of the little paper family of the American schools for the 
deaf. He was a lover of children, and they in turn loved him. 

Dr. Jones was born January 25, 1860, in Meigs Township, Adams 
County, Ohio, the son of Samuel and Sophia Clark Jones. He lived 
the simple life of a country boy, attended the country school of his 
neighborhood and for three months a private school, not far from 
his home, from which he secured a teacher’s certificate and became 
a successful teacher of a country school at the age of sixteen. His 
advancement was rapid, made possible by his own industry. He was 
graduated from the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, 
in 1885, and received the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy in 1893 
from the University of Ohio. 
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With this educational foundation, along with ten years’ experience 
as superintendent of the public schools of Manchester, Ohio, he 
started his long career in the education of the deaf by reluctantly 
accepting, in 1895, the superintendency of the Ohio State School for 
the Deaf at Columbus. With an ambition and determination char- 
acteristic of the man, he set out immediately to acquaint himself 
with the special problems of his new field. His work in this 
capacity was recognized by Gallaudet College, the national college 
for the deaf, of Washington, D. C., which awarded him the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in 1902. 

Because of his great public spirit and the profound interest which 
he at all times maintained in general educational problems, Dr. 
Jones, in 1898, was granted a high school life certificate by the 
school examiners of the state, and in 1904, was appointed an inter- 
national juror of awards in the department of education at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In 1924, Gallaudet College conferred 
upon Dr. Jones the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
A few years ago, Wilmington College bestowed the degree of LL. D. 
on Dr. Jones as being one of two of the most distinguished alumni 
of National Normal University with which Wilmington College had 
merged. His distinguished colleague on this occasion was Myers Y. 
Cooper, Governor of the State of Ohio. 

The history of the Ohio State School for the Deaf, under the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Jones, has been one of continued progress in the 
education of the deaf as well as in the construction of the school 
itself. At the beginning of his superintendency he secured an ap- 
propriation from the Ohio Legislature for the erection of a new 
school building and hospital. The educational departments, academ- 
ically and vocationally, were enlarged and facilities for teaching 
speech, lip-reading and trades were increased. It was largely 
through his efforts that the school was removed from the manage- 
ment of the State Board of Charities to the State Department of 
Education. Dr. Jones was one of the first and one of the few 
executive heads of state schools for the deaf in the United States 
to break away from the long established custom of holding such 
schools to a ninth grade basis by placing the Ohio School on a 
twelfth grade or full high school basis. This foreward movement 
marked one of the last progressive acts that Dr. Jones performed 
for the school of which he was so long the head. It will react as 
an everlasting benefit to the deaf children of Ohio. 


Miss Mary McCoweEn, who died September 24, 1930, in Denver, 
Colo., at the age of eighty-two, was a well-known and much loved 
teacher of the deaf. 

After graduating from the University of Iowa she taught in the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf. Her work there convinced her of 
the need for more and better English, and a closer approximation 
to normal methods and normal habits of thought for the deaf. 
With the idea of supplying these needs she founded the McCowen 
Oral School for Young Deaf Children in 1883, in Chicago. The 
school attracted much public attention, especially during the World’s 
Fair in 1893, where crowds stood about watching the demonstra- 
tions from various schools which proved deaf children possesssed the 
power of speech. 

In 1896 Miss Cowen was appointed supervisor of the department 
for the deaf in the Chicago public schools, and in 1905 head of the 
deaf-oral department of Chicago Normal College. The McCowen 
Home for young deaf children, was in the immediate neighborhood, 
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and with the children there she spent all the scant leisure her 
professional duties allowed her. 

After her retirement in 1917 she continued her interest in the 
deaf, remaining on the board of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, attending conventions and 
meetings, giving generously to the cause, and doing everything she 
could to promote their interests. In her last years she was a keen 
student of the needs of hard-of-hearing children, and eager for 
them to learn lip-reading without any sacrifice to their natural home 
and school life. 

Miss McCowen was above all an apostle of naturalness for the 
deaf, naturalness of thought, and language, and speech—and any- 
one who ever visited the McCowen Home and saw her among deaf 
children and deaf friends who had been her pupils in the past could 
not but believe in the soundness of her doctrine. 


ANNETTE THOMPSON MILLS, like so many in the profession, be- 
came a teacher of the deaf through interest in a deaf brother, be- 
ginning her work in the Rochester School, New York, in 1877. 

Dr. Charles R. Mills, a prominent missionary in China, had a deaf 
son in Rochester, and there met Miss Thompson, and became en- 
gaged to her. Before going out to the foreign land to marry her 
missionary, the bride spent a year at Wellesley studying educa- 
tional methods, and when she sailed she carried with her the de- 
termination to do something for the deaf in China, an absolutely 
virgin field. 

How she labored many of us know. We remember the queer thin 
foreign-looking communications postmarked ‘‘Chefoo’’ which came 
to our schools from time to time, telling of her struggles, and 
showing pictures of her plant and pupils. 

Beginning in 1887, in a country where the deaf were supposed to 
be without intelligence or power to learn, she labored until she re- 
tired at seventy, building up a school which would have been a 
eredit to any community. She never succeeded in obtaining actual 
government support and sanction—a fact which the political situa- 
tion may partially account for—but she obtained aid and approval 
from many prominent Chinese, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
that her school had become the model for many others and that her 
work would live after her, and many pupils and parents would bless 
her memory. 


JOHN PENNINGTON WALKER was born in Muncy, Pa. When a 
young man he studied law and became a member of the bar, but 
selected the teaching of the deaf as his life work. He was con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, for a number of years where he taught in the 
Academic Department. When systematic instruction was planned 
for Morris Hall, the Industrial Department, Mr. Walker was ap- 
pointed the first principal. He was instrumental in planning the 
courses of study and was editor of the Mt. Airy World for a num- 
ber of years. 

He left the Pennsylvania Institution to become superintendent of 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf and was retired from that po- 
sition about ten years ago with a pension. He was a member of 
the Masonic Fraternity and active for some years in its work, and 
was also a member of the Pen and Pencil Club of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Walker was deeply interested in his life’s work, kindly in dis- 
position, generous in the support of the needy, and the deaf always 
found in him a true friend. 
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South Carolina School.—The field of education of the 
deaf sustained a distinct loss in the death of Dr. W. L. 
Walker, superintendent of this school. A review of the 
activities of so recent a gathering as the meeting of the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals at Colorado 
Springs last fall will indicate the commanding position 
held by Dr. Walker in our profession, a leadership which 
he long maintained. 


The following excerpt from the Palmetto Leaf gives 
briefly the salient features of his life: 


A bit after noon on the 27th of March, William Laurens Walker 
quietly and peacefully left this life. For three months Dr. Walker 
had been ill. At first his illness did not appear serious but slowly 
and surely he lost ground until it finally became apparent that he 
could never regain his health and strength. For only four short 
years had he held the official title of Superintendent of the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind, but his connection with 
the school began with the date of his birth. He was born at Cedar 
Spring in what is now the Main Building. Practically his whole 
life of fifty-eight years was spent working in one capacity or an- 
other for the school. 

Dr. Walker was pre-eminently a friend, a father, a Christian man, 
and an educator. He had undertaken these four tasks and he threw 
his whole life into them with an earnestness and genuineness which 
was admirable. 

There are many people, some much younger than he and some many 
years older, who loved him as a friend. His was not the type of 
friendship one easily forgets; it was the kind that endures for a 
lifetime. Loyalty toward his acquaintances, a real interest in them, 
a cheerful, joyous personality, and an unselfish devotion made Dr. 
Walker’s friendship a thing cherished by those who possessed it. 


As a father he was the ideal not only of his own children but of 
many others in whom he was keenly interested. He studied the 
child, he enjoyed it, he was interested in it, and he really loved it. 
His daily companions were children and young people, and he as- 
sociated with them because he enjoyed them and they in turn loved 
him. He was never too busy to stop for a moment to advise his 
children, to have a pleasant word with them, or to share with them 
some joy or some sorrow. He taught young people, but he did even 
more. He strengthened his teaching by day in and day out living 
just the kind of life, and doing the things which he advised them 
to do. 


As a worker in his church, a leader in religious circles, and a fol- 
lower of his Master, Dr. Walker lived the Christian life. His was 
a religion of deeds and not words. His convictions led him to put 
into practice those principles which he believed and followed. Re- 
ligious training and instruction held a very prominent place in his 
school as did the affairs of his church hold a real place in his life. 

Dr. Walker’s life work was that of an educator and the head of 
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a state institution. His responsibility to his state, his responsibility 
to his school and the best interests of the children with whom he 
worked—these he never forgot. A lifetime of experience, a love 
for his work, an unquestioned honesty, and real business ability 
enabled him to write his record. And this record of a clean, honest 
upright life joyously given to the work he knew and loved will 
continue to inspire those who will endeavor to take up his task just 
where he laid it down. 


Mr. W. L. Walker, Jr., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the school to succeed his father. Mr. Walker, in 
addition to the close ties he has always had with the deaf, 
served for a number of years in an administrative ca- 
pacity in the Florida School, and more recently as assist- 
ant to his father and as principal in this school. The new 
head of the school has the inspiring tradition of the 
achievements of his father, his grandfather, and his great- 
grandfather to guide him, all a noble example of a great 
family dedicated to a great work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Art Section Program at the Convention.—Mrs. 
Hazel T. Craig, chairman of the Committee on the Art 
Section of the Convention, announces that the following 
features will be included in the exhibits of the section at 
the meeting of the Convention at Winnipeg. 


School 
Paper cutting, clay modeling, soap sculpture, free-hand sketches, 
figure drawing, original designs, color, lettering, batik, block 
printing, leather, stenciling. 
Commercial 
Exhibits of art material—papers, pencils, crayons, paints, 
miniature prints, designs, figure construction, lettering, posters, 
ete. 
Books and booklets for art teachers 
Art courses of study from public schools in various cities in the 
country collected by Mr. Dwight W. Reeder, of the New Jer- 
sey School. 


Instructions for mounting and shipping exhibits are 
contained in the following: 


1. Select your most representative work and send only that which 
will make some contribution to the art section. 

2. Mount drawings and flat articles on gray mounting boards, 22 
inches by 28 inches, fastened together in the 22-inch edges 
with string or metal rings. (Three boards to a group.) 
Stamp name of school on back and front of each board. 
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3. Label all separate articles made by pupils on cards 114x3 
inches with the following information: 

Name of pupil Grade 

School Age 
Provide addressed labels for return of articles. 
5. Address all exhibits: 

Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Manitoba Agricultural College 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

6. Ship early enough to reach Winnipeg three days before open- 

ing of convention. 


State Aid in Illinois for Deaf Students Seeking Higher 
Education.—In its issue for April 16, 1931, the Jackson- 
villle (Ill.) Daily Journal gives the text of a bill recently 
introduced in the State legislature seeking to extend to 
deaf persons the benefits of an act by which State finan- 
cial aid is provided for blind students who desire to pur- 
sue work in higher institutions of learning. This bill is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois represented 
in the General Assembly: 

Section 1. Sections 1 and 2 of ‘‘an act to aid blind students in 
securing higher education,’’ approved June 11, 1925, are amended 
and Section 5 is added thereto, the amended and added sections to 
read as follows: 


Section 1. There is created a Board of Education for the 
Blind and Deaf and Dumb, hereinafter referred to as the board, 
consisting of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the manag- 
ing officer of the Illinois School for the Blind, the managing officer 
of the Illinois School for the Deaf, and the supervisor of the work 
for the blind in the Chicago public schools. The members of the 
board shall be reimbursed for their actual necessary expenses but 
shall receive no other compensation for their services. 

Sec. 2. It is the duty of the board to furnish financial assist- 
ance to deserving blind, and or deaf and dumb students who have 
been residents of the State of Illinois for four years immediately 
preceding their application for assistance, and who are regularly 
enrolled students, pursuing a course of study in a university, 
college, conservatory of music or a normal professional or vocational 
school. The amount of aid to any student shall not, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, exceed three hundred dollars ($300.00) per an- 
num, but where the board may consider that added assistance is 
necessary, the amount may be increased to five hundred dollars 
($500.00) per annum. Money so furnished shall be expended under 
the direction and supervision of the board. Upon presentation of 
proper vouchers certified and approved by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Auditor shall draw his warrants therefor 
upon the State Treasurer. 

Sec. 5. The sum of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) is ap- 
propriated to the Board of Education for the Blind and Deaf and 
Dumb for the purpose of furnishing assistance to deaf and dumb 
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students as hereinbefore provided. This appropriation is subject to 
the provisions of ‘‘An Act in relation to state finance,’’ approved 
June 10, 1919, as amended. 

Sec. 2. The title of said act is amended to read as follows: ‘‘ An 
Act to aid blind, and deaf and dumb students in securing higher 
education. ’? 


New Revision of Beattie’s ‘‘First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy.’’—Miss Grace M. Beattie, instructor in the Colo- 
rado School and author of ‘‘First Lessons in Geography,”’ 
has just issued a newly revised edition of this popular 
textbook for deaf children. The lessons presented are 
based upon the course in geography in use in a number of 
leading schools for the deaf, and as it is intended to pre- 
pare the ground for more advanced textbook study, the 
language level is within the comprehension of children in 
the lower grades. 

Part I gives the elementary facts of home environment, 
covering the common things of everyday experience. Part 
II takes up the elements of general physical geography, 
the distribution of plants, animals, and races, and the 
general facts concerning continental divisions and coun- 
tries. The text material is well illustrated by pictures, 
and the book in its entirety is attractively printed and 
sturdily bound. It is published by the Ohio State School 
for the Deaf, Columbus. 

A Prize Essay on the ‘‘Talkies.’’—An essay written by 
Emil S. Ladner, Jr., a student in the Preparatory Class of 
Gallaudet College and a graduate of the California School, 
having been submitted in the Atlantic Monthly Essay Sec- 
tion of the National High School Awards Contest held this 
year, under auspices of the American Education Press, 
was judged the best contribution from the State in 
which he was registered, that is, the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Ladner’s subject was ‘‘Silent Talkies,’’ and as his 
treatment of it speaks the feeling of the deaf everywhere, 
we are pleased to reproduce his paper here, with permission. 


‘*SILENT TALKIES’’ 

The disappearance of the silent film has been a calamity to the 
deaf. Heretofore, much of our entertainment, and much of our 
learning has been derived from the silent screen, but now that the 
*‘talkies’’ have taken the place of the silent film, what are we to 
do? While it is true that the ‘‘talkies’’ are a great deal more satis- 
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factory to the hearing people, so they say, still one can easily see 
that it is likewise true that the ‘‘talkies’’ are a source of great 
regret to the deaf in general. However, as the number of hearing 
people is far greater than the number of deaf people, it is evident 
that the ‘‘talkies’’ have come to stay, as the majority must rule 
even when it comes to such a thing as ‘‘movies.’’ We deaf do not 
go to the ‘‘talkies’’ for several reasons. We cannot hear the con- 
versations, nor the singing, nor read the lips of the actors easily. 
The plot is not clear if we disregard the talking part, and the action 
on the sereen has diminished as the talking has increased. To at- 
tempt to read the players’ lips is extremely difficult as they often 
talk too fast, or do not move their lips all the time they are talking, 
or are supposed to be. Also what is the use of going to the theatre 
to see negroes crack jokes, flappers lisp, and players sing, when all 
the time we cannot tell the difference between the Star Spangled 
Banner and an Amos and Andy joke? It is discouraging to see the 
beautiful heroine throw herself into the arms of the handsome gen- 
tleman, while we do not know if he is her lover, her husband, father, 
or just the villain, We see groups of people talking all at the same 
time, as if we could read two persons’ lips at once. The actors turn 
their backs to us, say something which causes a furor in the audi- 
ence, and we do not know if they say they have found the long lost 
son or heard the report of a pistol. We see the burglar stealthily 
enter a room in the dark and encounter the heroine. He usually 
says something which, to our imagination, is a command to throw 
up her hands, and in turn he elopes with her. The action of some 
players is nothing spectacular nor of the best. Compare the late 
immortal Lon Chaney to some of the present actors and you will 
notice the vast difference. Some actors look as natural as a blank wall 
and some actresses emote like a pretty doll. So far the best actors 
that we deaf can fully understand are a couple of uncivilized In- 
dians conversing in their sign language which is much like our own 
system. To us their gestures were more intelligent than the facial 
contortions and gestures of most of the great ‘‘movie’’ stars. Ac- 
tions, not words, speak louder, especially to the deaf. Even the impor- 
tant news reels are a mystery to us unless interpreted on the screen. 
How do we know if the person on the screen is King of Jugo-Slavia, 
emperor of Ethiopia, or just a flagpole sitter? What has the person 
done to be worthy of mention? Although we can get the news from 
the papers, still a news reel is a great deal more interesting and 
vivid than the same news in the papers. The only real news with any 
understanding to us is a boxing or wrestling match, for there is at 
least plenty of action to suit us. 

Sometimes some of us, who can hear a little better than the ma- 
jority of deaf people, can catch on to what is being said on the 
screen if we sit up close in front of the screen, but then it is hard 
on the eyes and we deaf live by our eyes. Thus, since the ‘‘talkies’’ 
are here, have been, and will be, what shall we deaf do to substitute 
for them? Miniature golf is out of the question, as none of us wish 
to knock a little white pill in and out of sewer pipes and around a lot 
of junk. Social gatherings, auto trips, and reading books are some 
things we may spend our time with. Perhaps, in time, an invention 
will be perfected that will enable the deaf to hear the ‘‘talkies,’’ or 
an invention which will throw the words spoken directly under the 
screen as well as being spoken at the same time. A few theatres 
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have earphones for the hard of hearing, but to most of us these are 
useless. The real solution, I believe, is to have a silent theatre in 
every city where there are a large number of deaf people. Showing 
the best films in silent versions, the theatre would draw not only the 
deaf, but some hearing people. The hearing may even tire of the 
‘¢talkies,’’ but this is doubtful as long as they are being perfected 
all the time. 

How thankful we deaf are that Rear-Admiral Byrd’s picture of the 
South Pole was a ‘‘silent talkie,’? and may he visit a few more 
poles every now and then, so we deaf may have a ‘‘silent talkie.’’ 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST SCIENTIFIC SYSTEMS 
OF TEACHING 


LANGUAGE TO DEAF CHILDREN 


PRICE $2.50 NET 


SEND ORDERS TO 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND 
Coxtorapo Springs, COLORADO. 


Camp Peter Pan for Deafened Children 


Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island 


PETER PAN CALLS YOU 
TO SWIM—Under careful supervision. 
TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods. 
TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 
TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. 
TO SAIL—From Camp over Lake and Sea. 
A Home Camp for a limited number of Deafened Children 4-12. Oral 


Method only. Fee $250. Pony riding and Tutoring are included 
in fee. Booklet. 


ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director 
362 79th St., Brooklyn, New York 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpirH FIrzGERaLp 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CoO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades .$ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Gradez................ -60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. .75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. .60 

The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the 


Kansas City, Kansas, S $ .75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 


English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 
Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 
BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK I. 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 
by 
Anita Epirn M. McSHerry Wop- 
DROP AND S. BuELu 
NOW ON SALE 
THe TmacHes’s Book gives the work of the Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work through 
Grade 4. Price per copy, $1.25. 
Boox I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
$1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By UpHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 


LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fally equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

8 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, Durron Wricut, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The Bree also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
right: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
** Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1931-1932, and for possible va- 
cancies in 1930-31. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


“Language Stories and Drills” 


Books, I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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‘¢FPIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’”’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by Carouine Sweet. Single copy, 50c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
Epita M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Single copy, 40c. 

‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by Janz B. Keuioae. Price, 50c. 

‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by Witu1am G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘SWORDS AND PHRASES’”’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wiitam G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by E. B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘s WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS 

By J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘sTHE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’”’ 

By Grace M. Beart, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘SAN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 


By CATHERINE DuNN, Mary F, GILKINSON, and AMELIA DeMorre. 
Single copy, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Wesr Hagzrosp, Conn. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. ft. D. offers all advantages of exciuaively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten ($3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammiering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 800 teachers are either graduates of the regular Norma! Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. |. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 
Mustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dra. M.A. Gorperem, Director - - Miss Juris M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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